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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE (lENEEAL SUPERINTENDENT 
OF EPUOATTON. 

Manila, .Sitldember 1-1, liHIJ,. 

Sin ; i hiiM.' IIh' liotior lo submit lioitiwith the fourth annual report of 
tlie Oenerai Suporintcmient of Education for tin; Phitippino Islamis, 
covering the period from Se])tember 15, 1903, to Septcniher 15, 1904. 

The work of the past yuar lias effected a more perfect and uniform organ- 
ization of schook and offices, with a closer relationship between the office 
of the General Superintendent and those of the division superintendents. 
A better understanding has been gained b*' the central offiw of the needs 
of the different fields and a greater economy practiced in tiie assignment 
of teachers. Reliable statistics have been secured relative to public 
instruction in the Pliilippines through a careful system of school reports. 
What follows iw largely a presentation of these statistics, which arc 
l>elievcd to be as exact as careful reports I'rom teachors nnd superin- 
tendents can Mecure. 

PUBLIC EXPENDITURES FOR THE SCHOOLS. 

As is well understood, the Philippine Uovernment made prompt provi- 
sion for the establisliment of schools in the Islands. 8ome criticism has 
been made on the ground that a disproportionate amount of the public 
revenue lias been devoted to public instruction rather than to more 
materia! hcneftts to the ]>opulation. An examination, of the actual 
expenditures by the Insular Government does not appear, however, to 
warrant this criticism. Commencing July 1, 1001, a date prior to the 
arrival of any considerable number of teachers from the Unite<l States, 
and prior also to the organization of the school work in the provinces, 
down to July 1, 1904, there have been actually expended out of the 
Insular funds appropriated by the Philippine Commission $3,839,040, 
or $1,379,680 a year. 

The total of money expended by the Insular government for all pur- 
poses since 1!)01 is as follows: 

1901 '$6,100,453.57 

ln02 '7,657,002.85 

ISKIS ■10,609,186.13 

1004 "11,162,130.10 



'Beportsof the Insular Aiiditov; ISO), page 121 ; 1002, page 5S; 1003, page 00. 

'The last figure as obtained from the Insular .Aiulitor in advance of the 
iiblicntioii of report. 
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The liiuoiints expended by the Insular Governniwit {or tlio Bureau of 
Education in these four fiscal years have been as follows : 

1901 $233,411 

1902 1,194,381 

1803 — - 1,400.563 

1904 1,244,006 

It may be seen from this tabk' that the maximnni amount of money 
cxpende{l for the Bureau of Education was in tlie year lil03. In the 
past year the work of the Bureau has been eondoetcd with the reduced 
expense of $156,401. In tlic year lilOS the exjH'nse for the Bureau of 
Education amounted to 16 per cent of the total expenditures of the Gov- 
crnment, in 1903 to 13.5 per cent, and in 1904 to 11.3 per cent. It is 
thus seen that the proportion of money spent for the Bnreaii of Education 
has been continually decreasing for the last three years when compared 
with the total disbursements of the Philippine Government. This 
retrenchment of expenditure, both in actual amount and in proportion 
to the total expenses of the Government, has been carried out in spite 
of the fact that each year has shown a large gain in the amount of school 
work done. Considering the great necessity for public instruction, the 
ambition of the people of all classes to receive it, and the very con- 
siderable influence that the public schools have had in creating satisfac- 
tion with the American Government, the total amount of money expended 
for the piirpose of education would appear to be neither extravagant nor 
disproportionate. It is by no means as liberal a provision for public 
education as is frequently supposed and falls far beliind that made by 
the Governments of Cuba, Porto Kico, or Japan.' 

Of the total amount expended for public instruction since July, 1901 
($3,839,040), about two-thirds has been expended for the salaries of 
American teachers and superintendents. About $890,000 has been spent 
for sehoolbooks and school supplies. In the last year these supplies 
have included a considerable amount of carjienti-y tools, iron-working 

'Japan, with a population approxiiiiattlj' 50,000,000— leas than neveu times that 
of the Philippines — expended, in 1001, 821,202,097 on public instviietion, or more 
than sixteen times the amount expended in the Philippines in 1904. (R^snnie 
Statistique del Empire de Japon, Tokio, 1904.) 

Cuba, in tlie fiscal year of 1899, expended $4,000,000 upon public instruction, 
having at that time 3,000 public sehook, with 3,500 tenclieis and a Htiident 
attendance of 1.^0.000. (The attendance in the Philippines h close to 300,000; 
and expenditures for public instruction, as stated, less than ¥1,250,000 on the 
pai't of the Insulni' Government and ut>out $500,000 out of lotal fimds.) {Report 
on the Census of Cuba, War Department, Washington, 1809, p, S84 ri sei].) 

Porto Rico in 1902, fiscal year, bad ii total school attendanec of 61,883, the 
disbursements foi- this purpose being $505,000, a little nioie than one-fourth of 
the entire (tovernment revenue. {Report of f:oniiiiissionpr of Eiliicjition, Wash- 
ington, 1803, vol. 2, p. 1203.) 
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tools, agricultural iuiplements, and wood and iron working machinery 
for the establishment of agricultural and tool work in the different 
school divisions. 

The appropriation by the Insidar Government for the Bureau of 
Education for the fiscal year 1904-5, provides for public instruction in 
the sum of P3,417,450, distributed in the following items; 

bilaiy of tj^neral Siipei intendent, and office force PS" 07 J 3 J 

Salaiy of jl division superintendents 122 400 00 

Salar> of 20 clerks to division gupenntendent'i 42 12000 

Salary of 801 American teachers '164834268 

Silatv of 300 night school teacheis lO"! 300 00 

Salarj of 204 natiic teachers 139 000 00 

Salary of 32 native teachers for Abra 5 1S4 00 

Salary of othei employees 4 080 00 

Transportation 24 400 00 

fechoil hupplies ^ 1(040000 

Other contingent e\penseB 22 CiO 00 

Ihe&c ]tpma indicate the share of public school maintenance which is 
borne bj the Bure'^u ot Edutition The ixpenset. for the salaries of 
municipal primary teachers the erection nnd repair of echoolhouses. 
and the purchase or manufacture of 'school furniture »re bonn. by the 
municipalities and are paid for in part bi ippiopriations made by the 
muniLipa! councils out of the general munuipal funds It has proven 
\erv difficult to teture reliable statistics a& to the amounts so expended 
bj the t60 organized Christian municipalities in the Islands Fairly 
accurate reports have been made by SO of the piovmces but except for 
salaries of teachers, data could not be obtained for Albay, Isabela, Samar, 
and Misamis. The Moro Province is separately administered and is 
not included. 

Tlie total amount expended by municipalities for schools in the Chris- 
tian provinces, and in the case of Albay, Isabela, Samar, and Misamis 
including only teachers' salaries, was ?1, 016,3 03. 93. Of this amount 
the city of Manila expended ?335,545.44, or 33 per cent of the total. 
Ccbu leads the provinces with a total of P60,367, an average of ^"1,504 
to each of its 40 pueblos; the next is Pangasinan, with f'=43,307 from 
32 municipalities ; Tayabas, 1P38,690 from 35 municipalities ; and Iloilo, 
PSOjTGT from 17 municipalities. The average for the 30 provinces 
reporting in full was ?^0,301.11. This expenditure provided by local 
taxation outside of the city of Manila amounts to an average of 10.3 
cents per inhabitant — an exceedingly moderate school tax in comparison 
with other countries and peoples with less resources than the Philippines. 

'The full amount of money for this number of teachers was not appropriated 
hy reason of the considernble saving that it is anticipated will occnr this year 
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Out of the total amount appropriated for tlic su])poit of !-chools, tlni 
L'ity of Manila expended K73,!)53.15 or 84 per cent of its total for 
teacliers' salaries, ^46,116.63 or 14 per cent for tJie rental of school 
buildings, and P5,477.GG or 2 per cent for all other expenses. The 
provinces outside of Manila spent for teachers' salaries ?4G9,a80.05 or 
(58 per cent of their total ; ¥^128,014.10 or 19 per cent for the construc- 
tion, repairs, and rental of schools; and ^93,464,34 or 13 per cent for 
incidental expenses. It will thus he seen that the great proportion of 
Hchool funds is necessarily utilized for the payment of teachers and only 
a comparatively small amount is available for permanent school improve- 
ments in the way of new buildings and additional furniture. 

Delays in the collection of the land tax and in the accounting for 
municipal school funds resulted in undischarged obligations in 18 of 
the 29 provinces reporting, which aggregate 1P^8,799.01. The provinces 
with municipalities most .deeply in debt and with consequent greatest 
arrears in teachers' salaries are Iloilo, with a total of P4,383.64; Occi- 
dental Negros, with ¥'3,603.99; Batangas, ¥=3,330; Antique, ?1,1'98; 
Zambales, ¥=1,911 ; Sorsogon, ¥1,823 ; Oriental Negros, ¥-1,677 ; Ilocos 
Norte, ¥=1,650; Pangasinan, ¥^1,570; and Cebu, ¥^1,318, Filipino 
teachers in these cases were obliged to wait several months for the settle- 
ment of salaries due them. Since the iirst of the year, however, the 
condition of municipal school finances has been constantly improving 
and these delays will probably not occur another year. 

A year ago there were serious complaints of the diversion of school 
funds; but by an understanding between the division superintendents 
and the provincial treasurers, which has received the approval of the 
Insular Treasurer, school funds are now disbursed only upon the approval 
of the division superintendent. This makes impossible the waste, mis- 
appropriation, and loss which a year ago was a most serious handicap 
to the school work. The results of this change which has been brought 
about will tell very materially upon the amount of local school funds 
available for this coming year. Not only will it make it possible to 
hire a somewhat larger number of teachers but these teachers will receiv<^ 
far more promptly the salary due them each month. 

In addition to the school expenditures by the mimicipalitice the pro- 
vincial boards in 33 provinces have made provision, by appropriation out 
of provincial funds, for the establishment of provincial high schools. 
The appropriations have, in the majority of cases, been very moderate 
and in most cases limited to the payment of rental for buildings, 
janitor service, and incidentals. The salaries of all American teachers 
and all educational equipment for these provincial high schools, which 
includes not only blackboards, text-books, expendable school supplies but 
also tools and, in a few cases, machinery, have been supplied by the 
Bureau of Education, In a number of cases, as will be subsequently 
indicated, the provinces have incurred or are incurring very considerable 
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obligations I'or the erection of lniili!inf;s for tliv provincial schools. Tlur 
division of expeniiitureB thus outlinecl betweon the Bureaii of Education 
and the provincial boards for the maintenanee of these institutions has 
proved practicable and will probably be continued for some years, although 
the law (par. (»), sec. 1, Act No. 373) contemplates that in the end t^ie 
provinces will meet ail expenses for their high schools out of their own 
revenues unaided by the Insular Govcrmncnt. 

PBIMABY INSTRUCTION. 

l^dueatioD under the American Government coiiimeneed with primary 
instruction. At tlie present time, after three years of organized effort, 
the instruction continues to be almost entirely primary. The aim has 
been and still is to place the elements of an English education within 
the reach of children of every social class in every municipality and 
evei7 hamlet of the Archipelago. The reasons for pursuing such a policy 
as this were sufficiently set forth in the report of the Genei'al Superin- 
tendent a year ago and do not need to be reeapitulatd here. The aim 
sought is still sufficiently remote, although great progress toward that 
end has been made in the past twelve months. 

During the past year a course of study has been prescribed for these 
primary schools by the General Superintendent. It covers but three 
years of instruction, which include three in the English language, two 
in arithmetic, prefaced in the first year by easy number work, and one 
year in elementary geography. In addition to these subjects provision 
is also made for singing and drawing, for both of which the Filipino 
has unusual endowment; for handiwork, consisting of school gardening 
and simple tool work for the hoys, sewing and elementary housekeeping 
for the girls; for physical exercise; and for the training of character. 
These three years of primary instruction must necessarily appear meager 
and inadequate to most educators. It should be understood, however, 
that the primary course of three years does not lead directly to the 
various secondary courses which are offered at the provincial high 
schools. An intermediate course of three years is taught in all high 
schools and at many of the larger municipal schools, the plan being to 
have the central municipal schools ultimately devote their attention 
to this intermediate course and to have all primary work done in the 
barrio schools, which will be located in every one of the hamlets of which 
a Philippine pueblo or municipality is composed. 

The main reason for making the primary course so brief is the need 
for a plan of study, fairly complete though very simple, which can be 
taught wholly by Filipino teachers and which, within a reasonable time, 
can be given to all. In fixing upon so brief and simple a course, con- 
sideration was also given to the following circumstances : 

The training and attainments of the Filipino teachers are very 
limited. Few of them have had more than three years of instruction 
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in English anil many of these had no previous education. Some years 
must pass during which the Filipino teacher will continue to receive 
constant training and assistance hefore he will be competent to give 
more than the three years of teaching which have been prescribed. It 
is certain that the primary teaching can not be done by American 
teachers. So far as this branch of instruction is concerned, the Amer- 
ican teacher at the present time is wliolly occupied with the work of 
organization and supervision and the Filipino teachers are doing the 
actual work of the class rooms. 

The total number of children in tlie Philippines between the ages of 
r> and 14 is reckoned at 1,200,000. The primary course aims to give 
the bare essentials of a primary education, and it aims to give this to 
every child between the ages of 6 and 14. These age limits, however, 
allow for a period of nine years in which to give three years of instruc- 
tion and permit us to divide the total number of children of school age 
by three when we come to fix upon the measure of equipment necessary 
to meet the ends in view; that is, if there are sufficient schoolbouses, 
sehool-teachei-s, school furniture, and schoolbooks to give continuous 
instruction to 400,000 children, it will be possible to give every child 
three years of primary instruction during the nine years between 6 and 
14. The attendance of 400,000 children in the primary schools is the 
standard toward which the Bureau of Education is aiming ; and if it can 
reach this standard and maintain it for a period of ten years, there will be, 
broadly speaking, no illiterate youth among the Filipino people, but the 
entire coming generation will be able to speak, read, and write the 
English language witli a fair degree of accuracy and fluency; will be 
able to make ordinary arithmetical calculations, including those opera- 
tions which arc used in ordinary business; will have a fair itnowledge 
of the geography of the Philippines and of the continents and countries 
of the world ; and, it is believed, will have received a very beneficial 
influence upon their charactei-s during the formative period. Judging 
from an experience with Filipino pupils extending over the period of 
the last four yeare, this amount of public education, limited as it appears, 
will produce an effect upon the Filipino people surpassing any previous 
experience of tliis race, with the exception of its conversion to Chris- 
tianity. 

The past year has shown a notable advance toward the attainment of 
this standard of primary instruction. In the month of September, 1903, 
a very close approximation of the public-school enrollment was made by 
the division superintendents, amounting to 183,203 pupils for the whole 
Archipelago, about 6,000 of these being of intermediate grade. At the 
close of the school year last March this figure had risen to 337,600, The 
school returns for the month of July, 1904, showed that 363,974 were 
actually enrolled. In considering this last enrollment report, it should 
he noted that at the time it was made the schools had just opened after 
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tho long vaoation; it was during the rainy season and the time of rice 
planting, in which many children are necessarily employed. Reports 
subsequent to the 1st of August have not been received in full, but from 
those provinces from which returns are in there is in every case a -still 
larger gain, and the probability is that when the ilrier and cooler months 
of October and November come, and the labor of the children is no longer 
necessary in cultivation, the total number in primary schools «'ill reach 
300,000 of both sexes. 

This increase in public-school attendance of the past Iwehe tnontha 
is due very largely to the spontaneous growth of interest m publii. 
instruction among Filipinos of all classes. The American schools passtd 
the experimental stage over a year ago. The American teachers ha\e 
fully won their place in the confidence and affection of the nati\ 
population. The period of war with its enmities, suspicions and aocnl 
disorganization is past, and the time is ripe for meeting without hin- 
drance the ambitious desires of the entire Filipino race for ■Vmerican 
education. To meet the increased demand for schools durmg the pist 
year, a system of school districts has been organized, each in chargt of 
an American supervising teacher. These districts usualh embraet. a 
single municipality, but in some eases, owing to the limited number of 
American teachers, they include two or three. The population of i dis 
trict varies from 5,000 and 0,000 to as many as 40,000 souls borne of the 
largest of these districts, irith the number of American teachers in charge 
are indicated below ; 
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These districts supervisors spend the greatei portion of their time in 
ndmg about from barrio to bamo organizing the smiU hamlet schools, 
and aftei thcj are once organized visiting them regularly and assisting 
the native teacher m his work oi mstruction A^herever possible, at 
leist oncL 1 da\ all the Filipino teachers gather at the central school- 
house for m hour or an hour and a htlf of instruction under the Amer- 
ican teacher. This supervising work has proven exceedingly arduous. 
It calls for high qualities it enduiince and courage, hut it has met a 
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Hiagnificent response from the Amei'iCiin teaeliers in all parts of the 
Islands. It has proved to be the only method whereby instruction could 
bt! given to the masses of the population. 

The force of the Bureau of Education is inadequate at the present time 
to meet this rapidly growing attendance. It has not been possible to 
supply all municipalities with public instruction. Out of the 660 organ- 
ized municipalities in the Islands there are 31 in which there are no 
public schools, properly speaking, and for which American teachers can 
not be spared even in the capacity of supervisors. An additional reason 
for the lack of public schools in these towns is the paucity of local school 
funds. The towns without public schools for the above reasons are shown 
below : 

Albaif: Bagamanoe, Calolbon, Caramoan, Jovellar, Pandan, I'ayo. 

Ambos Camarines: Capalanga, Gainza, Lupi, Siruma. 

Capis: Busuanga. 

Isabela: Santo Tomas. 

Misamis: Jimenez. 

Samar: Almagro, Oquondo, Oras, Santa Nino. 

Sorsogon: Bonsul, Castilla, Irosin, Matnog, Pilar, Santa Magdalena. 

Surigao: Bislig, La Paz, Lianga, Nonoc, Sapao, Talacogon, Veruela. 

Tayabas: Baler. 

The lack of organized public schools in the Provinces of Albay and 
Sorsogon, which two provinces constitute the second division of schools, 
is due to the limited number of American teachers now in the service. 
It is believed that a sufficient number of new American teachers may be 
assigned from those now under appointment in the United States to 
perfect the school organization of these two provinces and give even' 
municipality public instruction. The same explanation applies to the 
four municipalities which are without public instruction in the Province 
of Ambos Camarines. 

The division superintendent of Cagayan and Jsabela reports that a 
schoolhouse in Santo Tomas, Isabela, is under construction and a school 
will be opened within a month. The paucity of school funds has pre- 
vented the establishment of a school at Jimenez, Misamis. 

Schools to have been opened in the four municipalities of Samar which 
arc now without schools, but the recent activity of "pulijanes," with con- 
sequent military operations, have delayed the sending of American 
teachere. As soon as these conditions pass, four American teachers will 
1)0 assigned for the organization of work in these municipalities. 

The division superintendent of Surigao reports that of the seven munic- 
ipalities in that province at present without schools, I^a Paz, Lianga, 
Sapao, and Talacogon will have public schools organized during the 
current month of September. In Bislig schools will be opened in Octo- 
ber; while Xonoc and Veruela, the latter a small town near the head 
wateis of the Agusan Eiver, still await public instruction. 
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In Tayabas the toivn of Baler is at the present timo without schools. 
It has had public iiistniction in the past, and it will probably be possible 
to reopen pchools in that municipality again within a short time. 

For the administration of public instruction in the 020 municipalities 
where schools are organized and in which, as stated above, there are over 
a quarter of a million children in attendance, the Bureau of Education 
has (September 15) a force of 700 American teachers regularly employed 
and on duty and 49 American teachers who are temporary appointees. 
There are 47 teachers on leave in the United States whose early return 
is expected and 40 more under appointment who have not yet reached 
the Philippines. There are 294 Filipino teachers appointed as a result 
of civil-service examination and paid by the Bureau of Education, and, 
in addition, 3,195 ' Filipino teachers appointed by division superin- 
tendents and paid out of local municipal funds. For the Filipino teacherw 
actually engaged in class-room instruction there is an average of over 
70 pupils to the teacher, an unfortunately large number when other con- 
ditions are excellent and especially so when the poor housing, inadequate 
school furniture, and the still limited training of the Filipino teacher' 
are taken into consideration. 

The local school funds promise to be augmented to a considerable 
iiinount during the coming year by the 5 per cent of the total amount 
raised by the new Internal Revenue Law (Act No. 1189) passed July 2, 
1904, which is to bo allowed for municipal school expenses. Upon advice 
received from the Collector of Internal Revenue, upon the basis of the 
partial data in hand, the following table has been compiled, which shows 
the estimated amount of revenue for each province for public schools 
which will be derived from the operation of this new act : 



Eetimated re 



lefor sdtool purposes to be derived from Intetiud Recenue Act. 











51,680 


r2,5S1.00 



















































'Tliere are also 10 ChriBtian ieacliers for the llocano towns of Abra and 16 
teachers for the Tinguian towns of Abra paid by the Bureau of Education. This 
jiurtibev does not iiii>liide 56 teachers in Moro Province and 7 in Le panto- Bon toe. 
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This estimate gives a total addition to the educational funds of about 
¥^350,000. This sum, if laid out in salaries of municipal teachers, 
allowing ¥"20 per month to a teacher, which is about the average salary 
paid in the Archipelago, would provide about 1,430 additional Filipino 
teachers. With the promised increase to school funds derived from the 
land tax and from other municipal appropriations, there will be possible 
a larger expenditure for school-teachers, so that it is anticipated that by 
the coming month of January 5,000 Filipino teachers may be employed. 
This, on the basis of 60 pupils to a teacher, would allow for suitable 
instruction of the 300,000 children whom it is expected will present 
themselves for public instruction by the beginning of another calendar 
year. A great difficulty, however, will be in finding the additional 1,500 
young men and women with sufficient experience and maturity to enable 
them to give even the primary instruction outlined above. In only a 
few of the divisions has the number of young people available for 
appointment as teachers kept pace with the demand. It must be remem- 
bered that the great majority of municipal teachers at the present time, 
and the only class from whom the future teachers can be appointed, are 
those who have been acquiring English and experience in the conduct of 
schools in the six years that have elapsed since the American occupation of 
these Islands. This normal training of teachers has been the point most 
emphasized in the work of the Bureau of Education from the very 
beginning, and the fact that we have as a result 3,500 instructors of good 
capability is a signal justification of this policy. 
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THE FILIPINO TEACHER. 

Tlie number of teachers employed in the public schools of the Philip- 
pine Islands at the end of Spanish rule, according to the "Guia de Fili- 
pinas" for 1898, was 3,167, including both men and women. This figure 
appears to be a purely formal estimate of the Spanish Government. It 
is identical for each year from 1895 to 1898, and was evidently based 
upon the fact that the Spanish plan contemplated a "maestro" and a 
"maestra" for each of the thousand or more pueblos. Nevertheless this 
plan was actually almost realized, and this figure must be approximately 
accurate. The education possessed by these teachers, with very few 
exceptions, was almost witliout any value under the system of public 
instruction introduced with American occupation. Many of them also 
were past middle life and naturally foimd extreme difficulty in acquiring 
a new tongue and radically changing the methods of instruction. The 
present number of teachers derived from the class who were teaching the 
Spanish schools at the time of the American occupation is very small. 

The great majority of Filipino teachers have received most of their 
education and all their training as teachers from American instructors. 
In the beginning the process of making Filipino teachers was exceedingly 
radical. Bright, intelligent young men and women were selected and 
organized in a teachers' class. Many of them, after only a few months 
of English instruction, commenced teaching their pupils with an English 
chart and an English primer. Not only were tJiey entirely ignorant of 
English in tlie beginning, but their knowledge of the fundamental sub- 
jects of aritlunetic, geography, and history was also very small. In their 
own instruction by the American teacher they could be kept but little in 
advance of the pupils in their classes. Frequently the teacher taught 
one week what he himself had acquired only the week preceding. Such a 
system of instruction, to be of any value at all, naturally had to be 
accompanied by the constant assistance, supen'ision, and instruction of 
the American teacher. Surprising to say, the Filipino teacher under this 
method has made progress far in advance of anything that could have 
been anticipated. Many of those now employed arc very fair instructors 
in the subjects falling within the primary course. They have developed 
well as disciplinarians. School rooms in charge of Filipino teachers are 
now almost invariably quiet and well ordered. The daily program is 
carried through on time and successfully. What perhaps is more gratify- 
ing than anything else, is the reliability and fidelity they show to their 
work and their increasing professional pride. 

In addition to the daily instruction given by the resident American 
teacher, the teachers of each province or school division have been 
gathered together at least once a year for a period of from four to eight 
weeks in a normal institute. These institutes, the first of which was 
held in Manila in April and May, 1901, have been productive of excellent 
27397 2 
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results. Instruction has foliowod not only the ordinary iiranclies, English, 
arithmetic, geography, histon', civics, and science studies, but a large 
amount of emphasis lias been put upon metliods. The simplest matters 
of class and school organization and conduct had to be explained and 
illustrated. The method of presenting the subject, teaching with the 
use of objects, the conduct of English conversation, etc., have heen 
explained with great care and the teachers drilled in these methods. The 
result has been that the Filipino teachers have left these institutes with 
new conceptions of school management and of teaching, with great 
enthusiasm, and with the assured feeling that the Government was 
seeking to raise their efficiency and value. Each year the results have 
told in raising the quality of primary instruction. 

Primary instruction, with the exception of a very few schools, is now 
conducted entirely in the English language. More than this, the con- 
versation of the class room is in English, llie Filipino teacher has been 
carefully instructed to address even the smallest pupil in short English 
sentences, discarding almost entirely the use of the native dialect from 
the beginning, in order to familiarize the child immediately with spoken 
English. Under these conditions the Filipino child, who is an exceed- 
ingly apt learner and possesses natural ability in the acquisition of 
languages, is making progress that is almost marvelous. The American 
supervising teaclier spends only a few minutes a week in the class and 
at this time is occupied very largely witli the correction of errors of 
grammar and mistakes of pronunciation, or in the method of presenta- 
tion by the teacher, but in spite of this fact the little boys and girls who 
have received instruction practically only from a Filipino tcaehcr have 
acquired a correct pronunciation of English and are able to speak with 
fair regard to grammatical rules. Tins result will be hardly creditotl 
by those who have not themselves had the opportunity to study the 
progress of this teaching on the ground. 

The normal institutes held this last year exceeded in value tho.^ic of 
any previous year. They were held in 33 provinces, the average dura- 
tion being al)out five and one-half weeks. Service in conducting these 
vacation institutes was required for one month of all American teachers. 
Hcnco the institutes of 1904 were supported by almost the entire teaching 
strength of the Bureau. Sessions usually continued throughout the day. 
They were attended not only by the regularly appointed teachers but by 
large numbers of young people who were seeking appointment. This 
clas,s of students is know as "aspirantos." It is largely from them, in 
the lack of graduates of the Normal School, that appointments to the 
position of teacher are made. As stated above, however, the mimber of 
qualified native teachers is by no means equal to the demand. Other 
branches of the Insular service are usually better paid and excellent 
teachers are lost each year by their transfer to clerkships or othec posi- 
tions. At tlie same time it is noticeable that teachers remain in the 
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teaching jirofession in spite of higher inrliicemeiits elsewhere by reason, 
of their interest in the work and the belief that in the service of teaching 
they are receiving benefits in the way of instruction which would not be 
so great in other branches of the sen'ice. 

The greater number of the Filipino teachers are men, there being S,080 

n n an 1 4 wo n n. The service is open to both so.xes, however, on 

u a m an 1 many provinces the women teachers receive an 

a a a a than the men. The average salary of Filipino 

a n h A pelago is ?20.{>1 per month for twelve months to 

a I nay the same for men (P"^0.7(>) and for women 

P 99 Th wing table shows the number, sev, and salary of 

r n a ach province : ' 
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As shown by this table, the average salary for a native teacher is highest 
in the city of Manila, where it amoimts to ?TS.(J7 per month for men 
teachers and PTO.Kl for women teachers; and it is lowest in Paragua, 
where it amonnts to ?1'.50 for the men and P7.75 for the women. It is 
ali'O very low in Bohol, P7.87 for the men and P8.02 for the women ; in 
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compiled August I, 1DCI4, the total number on which date 
additional teaohers having since been appointed. 
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Zambaies, ^9.92 for men and ^11.37 for women ; and in Oriental Nogros, 
where it is P^ll.OT for the men and ^8.36 for the women. 

The province paying most for teaehers after the city of Manila is 
Sorsogon, where 16 men teachers receive an average of ^29.37, and 9 
women teachers receive an average of ^30.35. It is almost the same in 
the contiguous Province of Albay. The salaries paid teaehers of both 
sexes are also above the average in Eizal, where it is P26,13; Tayabas, 
P36 ; Bulacan, ^34.03 ; and Laguna, ?33.30. 

In addition to this number of Filipino teachers there is a considerable 
though undetermined number of "aspirantes" who are already giving 
service either without pay or for a very nominal wage. As an example, 
there are about 40 of these young persons in the Province of Pangasinan. 
They give, in most cases, one-half of their time to instruction, and as 
compensation are admitted to the teachers' class which receives daily 
instruction from the American teacher. They also are accorded special 
privileges in attendance upon teachers' institutes and are furnished with 
books and other aids to the prosecution of their studies. Their average 
age is between 15 and 16. 

This class of "aspirantes" or apprentice teachers should bo very greatly 
increased. In nearly every branch of the service the Government has 
pursued the policy of paying higli wages to the Filipino assistants in 
advance of actual qualification to render satisfactory service. The prin- 
ciple of unpaid service to the Government in return for training con- 
ferred or appointments in prospect has not been in operation. Clerks, 
teaehers, and other public servants have been taken into paid employ- 
ment before they were really qualified for usefulness and have been paid 
a relatively high grade of compensation during a period which was really 
one of training or apprenticeship. In the Bureau of Education it will 
be insisted upon in the future that a young person who is practically 
receiving his training as a teacher and at the same time gaining the 
benefits of an education shall render to the Government a certain amount 
of service without compensation. Until, by reason of training and 
experience, his services liave reached a mark of proved efficiency, salary, 
unless nominal in amount, shall not be paid or expected. 

As the profession of teaching continues to gain in remuneration, per- 
manency, and dignity, many young men and women should be willing 
to serve for a period of from one to three years as apprentice teachers 
without salary, in anticipation of receiving, at the end of a suitable time, 
appointments in a profession which provides regular and prompt advance- 
ment and an honorable social position. 

As a still further relief to the teaching force, where class<5s have 
increased so that under a single Filipino teacher there are a hundred 
or more children enrolled, it is found to be practicable to divide these 
enormous classes info sections, putting each section in charge of a "pupil 
monitor," under whose help the younger pupils study, write, or engage in 
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otlier occupation. This plan was most successfully adopted in the schools 
of the city of Iloilo. In one school where there was a total enrollment 
Inst spring of C31 pupils, with 8 native teachers, the assignment of pupils 
as monitors made it possible to keep order and give good instruction. 
In one of the schools of Laoag, Ilocos Norte, the enrollment reached 700, 
with 3 paid teachers and about 20 monitors and "aapirantcs." In the 
rules of the General Superintendent governing the appointment of Fili- 
pino teachers it has seemed advisable to recognize these several grades 
of instructors and arrange the following schedule of positions and 
promotions for the Filipino teaching force : 

(a) The Insular teacher, with a salary ranging from ?480 to ?1,300 
per annum. 

(6) The municipal teacher, paid on an average of ?340 per annum. 

(c) The assistant municipal teacher, of less experience on a some- 
wliat leas salary. 

(d) The apprentice teacher, serving without pay or at a nominal 
remuneration. 

(e) The pupil monitor. 

Eventually two or three years of study and experience should be 
represented by each of these successive changes. 

As stated above, the Commission has now provided for the appointment 
of 284 Filipino Insular teachers. The first of these were appointed a 
year ago this month. Their appointment produced a very favorable effect 
upon the teaching service. It advanced certain worthy and excellent 
teachers to a position in which they felt independent of an uncertain 
municipal salary and it considerably increased their remuneration. It 
put them on a rank in point of pay and tenure of office with ordinary 
clerical positions as paid by provincial boards, provincial courts, or the 
Insular Government. By Act No. 1040 these teachers are now under 
the civil-service regulations. It is believed that under present conditions 
this number on Insular pay should be considerably increased as the 
Filipino teachers gain in training and experience, and it becomes possible 
to dispense with more American teachers. In some cases already Fili- 
pino teachers on Insular pay act as supervising teachers. 

AMEHICAH TEACHERS. 

At the beginning of the last school year the number of American 
teachers employed was 723. This number was gradually increased by 
new appointments until at the end of the school year in March, 1904, 
the force was adequate for all schools then organized. However, the 
two and three year periods of service expired for many of these teachers 
during the summer and a considerable number of resignations took place 
at this time. Thus, the new school year began on June 13 with the 
force very short-handed; less than 600 teachers were on duty at that 
time. This number was rapidly increased, however, by the arrival of 
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new appointees and the return of old teacher to duti so that on Sep- 
tember 15, the date of tins report, the force ■stands a« lollows St^Ln 
himdred and seventy-two on duty, including tcniporiry appointees 30 
due to arrive under appointmenta made in the United States and -is on 
leave of absence. Owing to the large number of tiachtrs on lea\L the 
temporary appointment of 49 persons as teachers had been made 

The American teaching force is kept considerably below the numl tr 
originally contemplated. Act No. 74, which was pas=!ed in January 
1901, and which organized the Bureau of Edutation authorized the 
employment of 1,000 American teachers. It maj be a matter of interest 
and worthy of record that the number fixed in the original draft of this 
bill was only 500, but upon the urgent request of niani Filipinos who dis 
cussed the bill before the Commission in public meeting the number was 
raised to 1,000, in order, if possible, to provide eM.ry municipilit^ m 
the Islands with at least one American teacher Ihe total number of 
teachers on duty at one time, however, never reached this figure Our 
records show that up to September 1, 1904, there had bten appointed 
and assigned to duty in the Islands 1,401 teaciieis but owing to frequent 
separations the largest number on duty at any one time was 9Z'-t whidi 
was in March, 1902. In the year 1901 approximatelj 889 ttacheis and 
division superintendents were appointed; of this number 15 separated 
from the service the same year and 1 died. During the year 1003, 1G6 
separated from the service and 15 died. During 1903, 153 of this 
number separated from the service and 8 died. In 1904, of this same 
original number about "iG have separated from the service and 4 have 
died. From these figures it would appear that of the 889 teachers 
appointed in the year 1901 only 426 now remain. There have been, 
since the organization of the Bureau, 41 deaths in the service. 

In the appropriation bill for the fiscal year 1904-5 the number of 
American teachers is fixed at 863, including a superintendent for the 
Philippine Normal School and a superintendent for the Philippine School 
ot irts and Tradi'- The compensation pio\idi.d is -hown by the 
following schedule, which c»n not be exceeded 



Superintendent Normal Scliool 


$.1,000 


Superintendent School of Art'? and Trndea 


2,400 


3 teachers at $2 000 


0,000 


8 teachers at $1800 


14,400 


10 teachers it $1 (>00 


16,000 


50 teachers at *1 jOO 


75,000 


80 teachei" at f 1 400 


112,000 


GO teacheis at $1500 


78,000 


t-tO teachers at $1 200 


420,000 


50 teachers at $1 100 


S.-i.OOO 


137 teachers at $1 000 


137,000 


in teachers at $900 


101,700 


Total (803) 


1.020.500 
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Promotions are now niaJe at all times of tho year as vacancies in the 
higher positions occur and as the merit of any teacher becomes conspicuous. 
The prompt and adequate recognition of meritorious service which is 
made possible by the graded list of salaries has been tlie means of greatly 
encouraging the staff of teachers and adding to the attractiveness of tlio 
service. The majority of American teachers on entering tlie service arc 
appointed at salaries of le^ than $1,200, but on or before the end of a 
year's satisfactory service it is possible to advance any" teacher who in 
that period of time demonstrates his worth to a salary of $1,200, which 
is regarded as the mean or normal amount of compensation. Above this; 
the higher salaries are competitive and go to those teachers whose 
responsibilities are greatest and whose value to the Government is most 
clearly demonstrated. Compensation does not depend upon the particular 
station or appointment, but wholly upon the judged value of the man's 
services to the Government. The supervisor of a large rural district is 
in general recognized as doing a most important and responsible work, 
although it can not be said that one of these classes of teachers is neces- 
sarily to receive a higher compensation than another. One very satisfac- 
toiy evidence of the improvement in the organization of the school work 
and the growth and esprit de corps has been the prompt and satisfac- 
tory way in which new teachers have settled into their duties and almost 
without delay successfully undertaken their work, even when, as fre- 
rjuently happens, they have been assigned alone. 

The work of the teacher, as already suggested, is of two main kinds — 
supervising the rural districts and teaching in the provincial high schools 
or in one of the three technical schools maintained by the Government. 
If a teacher is assigned to a provincial high school he becomes a member 
of a small American community of congenial tastes and high character. 
His home is usually in the capital of the province, his associates congenial, 
the surroundings sufficiently comfortable, and his work corresponds very 
closely to that of a schoolroom instructor in the United States. The 
work of district supervision is, however, pursued under quite different 
conditions. The teacher usually lives alone in a town separated by some 
miles from other comnnmities, and very frequently he is the only Amer- 
ican resident in a large area. As supervising teacher he is the represent- 
ative of the division superintendent in the district. He must consult, 
t act f idly and helpfully, with the municipal president and council, 
represent the school needs of the Socality to tliis body, and obtain their 
cooperation and financial support. His relationship with the people of 
the town must be kindly, helpful, intimate, and above reproach. He has 
under him a corps of native teachers of from half a dozen to thiri:y, 
whose work must be laid out before them each week, or, often, each day, 
and who must bo constantly visited and assisted in its discharge. He has 
the furtlier task of organising new schools, especially in those barrios or 
hamlets which are far separated from the town center and which are 
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frequently den eh ignorant anl lawlc-s the gicittr pa t of lus time 
is spent in school visitation sometimes on foot sometimes b> liorae or 
vehicle, and frequently by banca or canoe on streams and esteros that 
connect the different hamlets of th municipality This work nhich 
must be follow cd throughout the stormv season is frequently onerous aad 
perilous, and l in U3u^^v be =t iccesifullj discharged onl> by men of 
strong constitution and more than isual courage md le olution Except 
for the fact that the teacher i« iccarded respect and piotectnn by prat, 
tically every class of people m the Arel ipelago this \*ork would fre 
quently contiin a considerable tlement ot dmgei By reason of their 
profession, however teacheis are embled to viait regularly remote hamlets 
of their districts even m provinces still disturbed by bandits or ladrones 
where a single man m military uniform might not go witlout p rsona! 
danger. As i part of their duty these teacherb haie t> a qiamt them 
selves thorougl ly with the geography of their districts Thei m ist kniw 
each hamlet anl road and they must thoroughly understand the «icial 
composition of the community where tlie^ are working This is the 
work which can obMiuslv onh be performed by i mm and f r this 
reason the great nia]oiit\ of the teaching forct is and must continue to 
be men. 

In many cases however the assignmtnt yi \ man and viifi to^cthtr 
is an excellent arrangement It lUows the mm to irr\ on tht, ii irk 
of supervision and orgaiiizition md iffordi i woman teacher for the 
instruction of the more advanced classes of tl e central municipal school 
There are 43 married couples thus stationed together in distr ets of large 
size in the Aichipelago Other women teachers m the employ of the 
Bureau are, with few exceptions stationed at provincial high schools 
In both of thesL kind rf work women teachers while their number is 
necessarily limited art, most acceptable both to the Buteau and to the 
pe6ple among whom they teach N"i difference m compensation is retog 
nized between that of the ^mcricii woman teicher and thit of the 
American man teacher 

Were it not for the warm personal attachments which spring up 
between the American teacher and the people among whom he lives his 
sincere interest m his work and the cordiality hospitality m 1 affection 
of the native people f )r the teacher the lues of many of these Amencan 
supeiTisiug teacher'' would he intolerably loneh There are a good many 
cases where thej are separited by at least a dai s arduous traiel by land 
or boat from anv other teacher and weeks frequently go by them without 
thesight of another white face The time howe\er seems to pi'.s rather 
quickly for them There have been no mstmces of despondencv or melan 
eholia during the past yeir These teachers are doubtless suatimed 
against the loneline s of their stations h\ the realization that a spring 
vacation during the hot season awaits them when the\ in return for 
some weeks' time to the companionship of m n of their own nee or can 
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The teachers of the present force have the correct spirit toward their 
work, are disposed to do their whole duty, and, with few exceptions, 
are giving to the service more time than is actually required by law. 
drcater satisfaction has resulted from the rigor and impartiality with 
vlmli the rules of the service have been enforced in the past year. 
The tompen'iation and privileges which teachers receive are now sucli 
that the service does not suffer by com.parison with that of any other 
Bureau Appointments in the United States are now made exclusively 
from an tligible list certified by the Philippine Civil Service Board 
aa a result of examinations conlu ted bj the United States Civil 
bei\ice Commission. Those appo ntel contract for two years of service 
m the Islands. Their travel i g exp nses to Manila are paid, and, 
in order to protect the Governn cnt an am unt equivalent to this is 
deducted from their salaries at tl e rate of 10 per cent of their salaries 
per month until the total cost to the Government has been repaid. 
Upon the completion of two years' satisfactorj- service the amount 
thus deducted is returned to the teacher. At the end of throe years' 
satisfactory service the teacher may resign and receive half salary 
for thirty days and full pay for any vacation which immediately fol- 
lows his resignation. If he elects to remain in the service, but desires 
to return to the United States on leave, he may be granted such leave, 
on full pay, for the vacation period of his school division, which is 
now ten weeks, with sixty days' half salary covering the voyage going 
and returning. Five hours per day is the minimum of the teacher's 
service in the schoolroom, while his days of actual service are usually 
five per week. Additional hours of service may, however, be required of 
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any tenchor, and wliilc Saturday i;^ generally a lioliiiay, it may be made 
a day of duty. The school year is uniform throughout tho Islands and 
is fixed by the General Superintendent at forty weeks, with twelve weeks 
of vacation, ten of which are consecutive during the months of April, May, 
and June, and two are at the Christmas holidays. These ten weeks allow 
every teacher time to visit any of the near-by oriental countries which he 
may desire to see and give Iiim a chance to return to liis work refreshed 
by a change of climate and new scenes. 

By tlie provisions of Act Uo. 1040 teachers are not entitled to vacation 
leave, but the school vacation is more than the accrued and vacation 
leave allowe<l to other civil einplovees. 

There are compensations in the life of a teacher in the provincial towns. 
First, and most practical, is the question of expense. Living is 
undoubtedly 50 per cent cheaper in provincial towns, except perhaps 
Iloilo and Cebu, than in Manila, and this fact has appealed to some 
teachers forcibly enough to lead them to request that they be trans- 
ferred to such towns. ■ Again, a teacher in a provincial town, particularly 
where he is the only American, has opportunity to become a vei-y 
large factor in the life of his pueblo and an important influence for 
good. This appeals to the beet part of a teacher's nature and is no 
small compensation for the hardsliips naturally incident to such positions. 

The emoluments and opportunities should and do call forth a class of 
young men who are products of the best American homes and universities. 

CIVIL SERVICE. 

llcgulations governing the teaching force have been made more definite 
and satisfactory by reason of having been made a part of the genera) 
civil-service rules governing Insular employment. This important step 
became effective by the provisions of Act Xo. 589 on September 1, 1903. 
It resulted in placing the entire force of the Bureau of Education under 
the same general civil-service regulations as other branches of the service. 
The Civil Service Board is empowered to determine the qualifications 
for admission to the service. The passing of a written examination 
was made requisite for eligibility for promotion of those already in 
the service or of entrance for those seeking admission. This examination 
has been successfully passed by 30 per cent of the present teaching force, 
or 317 in all. While for some months there was a considerable amount 
of misunderstanding of the conditions accompanying the change and a 
consequent prejudice against it, this was no greater than should have 
been expected. As the gain in impartiality of treatment became appar- 
ent, this feeling was gradually changed until now a general satisfaction 
appears to prevail on the part of the teaching force with reference to 
the change. 

The most just criticism to which the conduct of this office was formerly 
subjected by teachers was the difference of treatment accorded teachers 
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in the matters of conipouaation, leave, and absence by reason of sickness. 
The danger of sneh discrimination is entirely removed by the passage of 
the force under the ordinary regulations governing the service. 

Toward the close of the last school year, as teachers presented resig- 
nations from the service or requests for leave of absence with permission 
to visit the United States, a large amount of attention was devoted to 
adjusting impartially and according to the conditions fixed by law the 
many and various cases that arose. This matter was greatly complicated 
by the fact that teachers had been appointed at difEerent intervals and had 
had very dissimilar periods of service, and that the amount of sick 
lea\'e taken had varied greatly and was frequently in excess of that 
allowed by Act Xo. 80, and by the further fact that the additional 
service in vacation institutes had been very unequally borne. The settle- 
ment of these questions for the entire teaching force involved an enormous 
amount of correspondence and the submission of a very large mimbor of 
eases to the Secretary of Public Instruction for his decision.. At an early 
date this office endeavored to lay down impartial rules governing separa- 
tions from the service, the discliarge of vacation institute work, and the 
enjoyment of loaves of absence. (Attention is invited to the circulars 
on this matter inclosed as an appendix.) Act No. 1040, passed in the 
month of January, made the conditions of service still more definite 
and, while in some respects it made them more rigorous, it was corre- 
spouilinf{Iy liberal in otJicrs. 

ITNIPOBM COURSES OP STUDY. 

In accordance with his legally prescribed duties, the General Super- 
intendent, on the 15th of June, 1904, issued proscribed uniform courses 
of instruction. Prior to the issuance of the bulletin upon this subject 
(Bulletin No. 7, Bureau of Education) considerable diversity existed in 
all school work. 

These prescribed courses are for primary, intermediate, and secondary 
schools. As stated above, the primary course is taught almost entirely 
by Filipino teachers under American supervision. It is planned to have 
this primary course taught in full in all barrio schools, the pupil to 
proceed therefrom to the central mimieipal school for instruction in the 
intermediate course, and thence to the provincial high school for one of 
the secondary courses which aims to supply him with a profession or 
calling. At present, however, in the majority of barrio schools it is ntit 
j)ossibIe to give more that two years of primary instruction, while the 
central municipal school doing intermediate work is the exception rather 
than the rule. The provincial high schools are giving their attention 
in the current year almost exclusively to intermediate work. This con- 
dition is indicative of the careful effort that is being made to grade pupils 
no higher than is warranted by their facility in reading and writing 
English. Were only the informational part of their training to be coii- 
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sidered, as is usually tlie case for American school children, the resultant 
grading would be considerably higher than it is, for the Filipino student 
acquires knowledge of facts more rapidly than facility to explain them 
in correct English, either written or spoken. No students will be 
admitted to secondary courses whose written and spoken English it not 
approximately equivalent to that of an American schoolboy upon entering 
high school. 

At the opening of the school year 1904^-5 there were fully 300 such 
students in the public schools. In the great majority of these cases this 
advancement represented the work of but three years under American 
instruction, a result which speaks for itself of the ardor and capabilities 
of the Filipino students. To young men of such attainment, however. 
Government positions averaging fully $20, gold, per month are open, 
and it becomes difficult for the pupil of limited means to continue Jiis 
education at the sacrifice of immediate financial returns. Hence the 
majority of these students have become teachers or Government employees 
in other capacities or have been sent to America upon the Government 
scholarships. With such factors contributing to the reduction in number 
of students presenting themselves for secondary instruction, and with the 
constantly increasing demand for the services of graduates from the 
intermediate course, especially as teachers, it has been possible for the 
Bureau to proceed very gradually and carefully in the establishment of 
the secondary courses herein outlined. Not more than half of the provin- 
cial schools have classes as large as twelve which are now prepared to take 
up secondary courses. 

Thus the intermediate course represents the field of work in which the 
great bulk of "advanced" teaching is being done. The three years of this 
course are denominated Grades IV, V, and VI, respectively. With but 
few exceptions classes of Grades V and VI are found only in the provin- 
cial high schools, but it is common to find classes of Grade IV in central 
municipal echools which have been organized two years or more. 

The intermediate course completes the elementary instruction. It 
amifl to give the child an actual practical fitting for life; to equip him 
for new duties and responsibilities, and to cultivate in him qualities of 
unselhshness and honor. This course presents at the present time the 
be^t field for experiment on new lines and it is here that the results of 
education upon the race can be studied most profitably. In the prepara- 
tion of this course little help was gained by a study of typical school 
curricula. The principle followed was to select those groups of study 
most immediately useful and helpful rather than imitate prescribed lines. 
There follows an abstract from Bulletin No. 7 of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion. This and all other bulletins of the Bureau are to be had upon 
application. 
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Grade IV. 



Language and giammor (ueighf lio fifths) — A thiiii icalei El iiieiits tt 
gramimi ■jnd lompoaition Supj-lementarv reading to lie chosen 

itilhmetw (uexqht one fjfthj — Fundaiiieiitals of integers and compound 
fractions 

Oeogiaphy (aetglit ont fiftlij — Chief emphasis upon roeniori7ing fhe mam 
tacts of world geography "^tudy of the people and CLonorr ic j-roJuits of different 
countries 

ficience studies (ireiqht, one fifth) — Lessoni on familni Phihppine planto 
(three times a week) Bojb School ^rden or other outd lor work (twice a 
week) Girli Housekeeping Care of house the dining roim bedrooms ett 
Plain sewing throughout the lear (twice a week) Phi iJieil L^errisL and athletic 
games throughout the course 

Grade V 

Language and gTammor (tceight, tico fi-flhs) — 4 fourth reader Intermediate 
language book Supplementary readers A reader on Philippine history 

Aiithmelic (weight one fifth) — Fraitiona common and decimal and the metric 
system 

Gfoqiaphy (tcei^ht one fifth) — Selteti\e completion of advanced gengraphy 
the chief empha^iis being laid upon physical feature'; of land and water Special 
instruction in the physiography and meteorology of the Philippine Islands 
lolcanoes earthquakes monsoons typhoons coral formation wet and diy 
seasons etc 

Science studies (weight one fifth) — Lessons on anitnal life of Malaysia (three 
times a week) Inasmuch as classes doing this grade of work in 1904-5 haie 
not had the plant stndies of Grade IV their Hoik this jeai will be diiided 
between plants and animals the annnal studies being taken up in the second 
half jear Bo>s Agiiculture \ general course based on a ttxt on elementary 
agiHulture actcmpanied by tultivation of staple Philippine economic plants 
(tniiL a iieek) GiiK Ilouhckeeping Cooking and -eriin^ mejls (twire a 

Gbahe VI. 

Language and grammar (iceight, tico-fiffhs). — Fifth or sixth re.idev. Elements 
of grammar completed. Supplementary reading drawn from epic tales and 
stories of history. 

Arithmetic (iceight, one-fifth). — Completed, with special attention paid to 
conwnercia! operations. 

Science studies (\ceight, one-fifth). — Physiology and hygiene: Human anatomy 
and physiology, based on text-book work with demonstrations by the teacher. 
Study of epidemic diseases, especially through the bulletins of the Board of 
Health (three times a week). Boys; Carpentry and ironwork (twice a week). 
Girls- Housekeeping; Care of sick sick diet etc (twice a week) 

Oovemment (veight, one fifth) — The Government of the Philippine Islands 
Study of the Municipal and Provincial Codes The instructions of President 
McKinley to the Philippine Commission The act of Congress of July 1902 
The class will be organized siiccessivel3 into a municipal council a provincial 
board and a legi-.latne asaeniMi In the latter body such puhlie questions 
iclatne to the Philippines as may piopeib he dncussed by the Philippine legis 
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latiiie may be debated. The class will also read pani|ilile(.s [iicpared by the 
Bureau of Government in the United States, Anteriean Politics and Parliamentary 
Law, and Colonial Governments of European States. 



EMPHASIS UPON 'SCIENCE STUDIES. 

Larger place is given to science work than is usual in the public sciiools 
of America. Training in the English language and literature supplies 
the place in the Philippine system of the classical studies of American 
school programs. Time is gained thereby for that training in exact 
methods and concrete subject-matter for which there is peculiar need. 

Another difference between American and Philippine educational con- 
ditions may be noted in this connection. An important function of 
American educational institutions had lain in the direction of modifying 
the strongly materialistic tendencies of American life. No stimulus has 
been needed to supplement the national tendency toward the acquirement 
of material benefits. Such tendency has ever been an integral part of 
the environmental conditions and racial temperament. It has led to 
the highest material advancement, while tlie academic spirit has been as 
a guard against the stifling of the nonmateriai. 

Here in the Philippines the demand upon tlie academic spirit is 
reversed. The great need of Filipino national life is precisely in the 
direction of effort to acquire material benefits. The graces of the culture 
studies may well await later lessons. The crj'ing need now is for a 
stimulus which environment and racial history have for centuries denietl, 
a stimnlus to "practical" activity. It is with that training which gives 
the most tangible benefits that our secondary and speeialized education 
purposes to concern itself. Elementary training of such character is 
given under the "science studies," while the bulk of the work in tlie 
secondary courses is to the end of efficient and scientific conduction of 
various industrial activities. 

AVe look to the Japanese for illustration of very much that is helpful 
in solving Philippine problems. There the most notable educational 
achievement of modern times has been effected. They have shown no 
conservatism in the work of national I'egeneration. Nowhere is this more 
apparent than in their educational system. In it we find a remarkably 
large place given to those subjects of which old Japan was ignorant and 
in need, and which in an educational sclicme may be grouped as "science 
studies." Under this caption the Philippine courses of instruction 
prescribe a large amount of work which finds its subject-matter in those 
things which most closely touch the daily life of the Filipino and affect 
his economic status. 

Education in the Philip])iiies is concerned with a people whose lack 
of exactness, especially in their mental processes, is a conspicuous racial 
fault. The Filipino has an instinctive and intense reluctance to admit 
ignorance. This cliaractcristic has often earned him an otherwise unde- 
served reputation for unreliability or dislionewty. He fails to appreciate 
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the dtffiirabilitj of aecurac}'. Training in sdence, properly given, will 
develop a new respect for exactness and a conception of the inexpediency 
of misstatement, proving perhaps a better eorroctive than methods which 
meet this fault by more direct attack. 

The plant and animal studies place emphasis upon economic values. 
They give to all students information fundamentally related to the 
improvement and expansion of agriculture in the Islands — information 
which is more expanded and accompanied by practical field work in the 
secondary course in agriculture. Their pedagogical purpose, on the 
other hand, is to induce accurate first-liand observation and reasoning 
about facts obser\-ed. Especial difficulty lies in overcoming the tendency 
of the Filipino pupil to learn merely by rote. The science studies largely 
eliminate the use of this method in that they require answers as- the 
fruit of reasoning rather than of memory. Filipino boys and girls are 
quite alike in their enthusiasm for work which is out of doors, away 
from the printed page, and concerns things which they can handle, which 
they have seen every day, and which have very considerable economic 
importance for them. 

In this work each pair of students is provided with a dissecting micro- 
scope and dissecting instniments, while the teacher has a compound 
microscope for demonstration purposes. The note and drawing books 
prepared by the pupils compare more than favorably with those prepared 
in America in similar work at this stage. In so far as a text is necessary, 
texts are used which are based wholly upon local material and were 
written especially for this purpose. 

ACRIOULTUHE. 

As a practical part of the "science studies," the boys in the inter- 
mediate course receive instruction twice a week in garden work and 
agriculture in the first two years. In the secondary courses place is 
provided for the further elaboration of this work. On account of con- 
ditions already described, this work has not been fully installed, but full 
equipment lias been sent to the following schools : 

The provincial high schools at Capiz in Panay, and Tuguegarao in 
Cagayan, arc well supplied with equipment for agricultural noik, both 
of intermediate and secondary character The work m these schools 
has been in operation for about a jear, ind the results obtained exceed 
reasonable expectations. The pio^incial high schools m San I'lidro, 
Nueva Bcija, and in San Fernando, La Union, are al^o equipped with 
tools for intermediate work of this description. The proMncial high 
school of Batangas is preparing to give agricultural work of a still more 
extensive character. Cooperation has been begun with the experimental . 
farm conducte{l by the Bureau of Agriculture at Batangas, and a well- 
trained teacher of scientific agriculture is stationed in the scliool. Addi- 
tional schools are to be supplied with agricultural tools and equipment 
as rapidly as suitable tracts of ground are secured. 
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CABPENTRY AND IHOMWOIiK. 

Equipment for carpentry teaching has been more fully supplied. The 
high schools at Cavite, Cebu, Batangas, Tuguegarao, Bacolod, Pagsanjan 
de Laguna, Tarlac, San Fernando de Union, Tagbilaran, Capiz, San 
IsJdro, Masbate, Tanauan in Batangas, and Eomblon are all supplied 
with tools and in most cases with qualified instructors, three of whom 
are graduates of American polytechnic institutions. Special teachers for 
this work have also been assigned to Cavite, Cebu, Batangas, and Tugue- 
garao. At Batangas a separate school building for this work was erected 
a year ago. At Tuguegarao and at Bacolod provision has been made 
for the erection of shop buildings on a larger scale tlian any yet provided, 
which will admit of machine tools, power engines, and complete outfits 
for wood and iron working. The schools of San Fernando de Union 
and Tuguegarao are also provided with ironworking tools. At Apalit, 
Pampanga, a small ironworking shop is under construction which wilt 
be equipped with forges, bench tools, and drawing equipment. It will 
afford provision for the instruction in this trade of sixty boys at one 
time. The reason for locating the school at this point is that Apalit 
contains quite a considerable population of smiths and iron workers, and 
public interest is very great in having this trade taught in an improved 
manner. The people of the town subscribed sufficient funds to purcliase 
a good site of land and the municipality borrowed from the province 
the sum of ^"1,000 for the erection of a shop. 

The sum of $33,000 has this year been expended for this class of work. 
An ong thL item* imluded m this order are eight el iss equipment'* of 
carpentry tools eight of driwin^; initrumonts and three of ironworking 
tools each equipment being complete for i cUss of twenty Ihe equip- 
ment of schooh for thi woik wi!! probabh go forwaid quite as rapilly 
as that of the scho Is for garden nt; and agriculture although the work 
of acLurmg sifficicnt ground for more than a small school garden is 
progressing ler^ steadih Mini of the munuipal school* also are gning 
special attention to the prepaiation of small giidun plots bv the boys, 
anl special enc uragement is gi\en to tl e decoiat \c treatirient of Bchrol 
grni nd* 



\\hilt th bo^s in the intermed it grad s are tngagel t\\ ct a week 
m gardening a^icidtirt or tool work the girls of the same classes at 
correspond ng period are to be gntn practicil training in housekeeping 
and decoration, sanitation, cooking, care of children and invalids, sewing, 
etc. An excellent and most suggestive beginning has been made at the 
high school at Iba, Zambales, which has been followed by similar in- 
stances at Batangas, Tarlac, Tuguegarao, and a few other schools. For 
this teaching a "model Filipino house" is to be built adjacent to all 
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schools giving intermediate work with a kitchen garden, and the improved 
yards and surroundings. Some of these houses are already in process 
of erection and the Bureau is preparing a special bulletin dealing with 
instruction in these matters. This bulletin is being compiled from 
contributions from various teachers interested in this work, and includes 
many recipes for the preparation of Filipino foods. The aim is to give 
training in domestic management within the financial capacities of the 
average native family. Matters of diet, improved methods of preparing 
and serving foods, table manners, etc., are made the subject of actual 
demonstration and practice. The furniture for those buildings will be 
built by boys in the school shops on plans furnished hy the Bureau. 

TRAINING IN GOVERNMENT AND CIVIC DUTIES. 

Of equal importance is the need of training in civic life. If we are 
to look forward to the time when the Filipino people are to be, at least 
in a large part, self-governing, certainly the obligation exists to supply 
the best possible training to that end. Hence special emphasis is placed 
upon the teaching of methods and ethics of government, of the social 
relations and obligations of the individual, of fundamental political 
economy, and especially of the rights and right use of the elective 
franchise. There are in the public schools at present 12,000 male pupils 
who within the next throe years will reach the age of 23 and will attain 
elective franchise through possessing the educational qualifications. 
Within six years upward of 60,000 will similarly attain the franchise. 
The necessity for giving these pupils, without delay, adequate instruc- 
tion in civics and politics ie manifest, and such provision is made in all 
three of the courses of study. In the primary course special instruction 
is given to the older boys who are unable to continue their study in 
intermediate schools. In Grade VI, the last year of the intermediate 
course, very thorough study is made of the present system of Philippine 
government, and familiarity is gained with the Municipal and Provincial 
Codes and other important acts of the Commission which are put into 
the hands of the students. State papers dealing with the Philippines 
are also read and particular examination made of the act of Congress 
of July I, 1902. Additional work in government and colonial history 
is prescribed in the secondary course. 



PHYSICAL EXERCISES AND ATHLETICS. 

There is manifest need for large attention to these matters. The 
Filipino is underdeveloped physically. This is particularly true of 
the students in the lugh schools whose social position relieves them of 
all forms of manual labor and exercise. It is true of the boys even 
more than of the girls. That great progress can be made in their 
physical development under proper conditions has been demonstrated. 
27397 3 
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in the ca&u of students sent to America on Government seliolarsliips 
improvement has beon noticed at tlic end of a single j'ear's residence in 
California, involving, .ae it did, participation in American athletic 
games and exercises and the enjoyment of a more nourishing diet. 

Many cases of physical injury, at least of a temporary character, have 
resulted from overzoalous efforts on tlie part of students in preparing 
their class work. The average high-school student, if required by his 
teacher to prepare more that a due amount of work, will deprive himself 
of a proper amount of sleep in order to accomplish it. This has been 
CBpecially noticeable in the case of students in attendance upon vacation 
normal institutes. Young men and young women on those occasions 
have been found to be continuing their studies until 1 or 2 o'clock in 
the morning, resuming thorn at (i. In these cases regulations limiting 
the hours of study and retirement wei'e necessary. 

Provision in the new courses of study for but five recitation periods 
of forty minutes' length per day was made largely with this point in 
view. Sufficient time is thereby allowed for outdoor games as well 
as indoor physical exorcises, and American teachers have been directed 
to give special attention to this work. An athletic spirit has been 
fostered airiong the hoys, wlio, at nearly every high school, have organized 
baseball teams. Inter scholastic games have been arranged. Filipinos 
take to baseball with enthusiasm an(i show remarkable skill at it. They 
need to stimulus to school spirit in the support of their teams. At 
the provincial schools, as rapidly as conditions permit, facilities are to 
be provided in the way of out<loor gymnastic apparatus, cinder tracks, 
dressing rooms, and baths. 

As noted in another part of this report, attention is also being given 
to improvement of the usual Filipino diet so far as the circumstances 
of the average family will permit. This is especially to be fostered 
in the case of the diet of infants and young children and of children 
attending school. Tlie rate of infant and adolescent juortality, as lias 
been reasonably established, can bo greatly reduced by somewhat more 
careful attention in the manner of living and diet in early years, 

SECOHDABY SCHOOLS. 

After what has been previously stated it will be understood that 
secondary instruction is only beginning with the current school year. 
Schools for more advanced instruction than that provided by the primary 
course were intended also to provide for students whose greater age 
makes them reluctant to attend tlie barrio schools. Legal provision was 
made for these institutions in Act No. 372, quoted above. Such schools 
have been organized in 35 provinces, with attendance varying from 75 
to 500. By an understanding which has already been suggested, the 
provincial boards are expected to provide by rental or construction for 
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hou^iiip ot tilt i-i '•thoiK while till Buroiu ot LduntiDn supping tpaclurs 
aud (.ducational equipmuiit TiiiB aiiaiiTi.iiicnt ln& led to the designa- 
tion of thpse schools for higher instruction as "provincial schools" — i e , 
schools supported, at leait m part by the proMnciil governments This 
Bome«hat atiibiguous expression has been letLntly modified upon the 
fuiitT- of tJie Bureau into "provincial high schools There are, m 
addition to these, two high schooh in the citj of Manila, miintained 
entirely nut of Insular funds with the exctption of the rental of the 
building, which is pud from appiopriationi by the Municipal Board 
of Manila \niericnn teachers are provided for tho«e schools in about 
tlie proportion of one to each fifty pupiK, and the work of the pupils 
IS organi7ed upon the bibis of fi\e foity-ramute recitation periods, 
cv(,lu>-ivc of musiL Inasmuch as the teaching senico required of eich 
teacher is fi\e hours per day, such basis permits the imngement of 
schedules m the proportion of four teachers at most to each h\e classes, 
so that no classes exceed foity in ''ize 

As has been stated, these schools ire not at prcnt doing the work 
of the prosciibed secondary courses They are almost wholly engaged 
m the Bork of the intermediate course This work, however, is to be 
relegated as rapidly as possible to the central municipal schools, le^vlng 
the proiincial high schools to perfoim their intended function which 
IS to ict as triining schools for fitting )oung men and women for certain 
definite occupations demanded by the economic (onditions of the resptc 
tne proMces, or foi entrance into colleges or uniyereities of American 
tipe The vacations for which the secondary courses will prepare are 
teaching, agriculture business, and seveial arts and erifts In such 
capacity the provincial high school has a viork before it which is not 
comparable to tliat of the ■Vmerican high school Its scope will be 
broadtr its cuinculum more devoted to technical suhiects and its whole 
relationship to the people whose needs it seeks to meet is lirgei and 
more vital Under present conditions of transportation and tiavel, the 
provinces of the Phihppmes are almost as remote from Minila, at least 
for educational purposes, as the various States of the United States are 
fiom Washington Hence it becomes desirable that the provincial high 
schools should seek to provide for al! such edueatioml needs as are 
immediatolv demanded m their respective provinces so fir as circum- 
stances allow Each province must be to a considerable extent, educa- 
tionallv independent, and the provincial high school is the center of its 
system It will perform, as the time comes, the functions of generil 
libranes of public lecture courses, and of polvtechnic and normil 
schools It will be to the province m a smallei wav, whit colleges 
and agncultiiial schools schools of music ind fine arts and even State 
universities, are to the Stnte-s. These schools will seek to so relate 
themselves in every possible way to the educational needs of their environ- 
ment as to be of greatest benefit to the largest number. The secondary 
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receive cdief emphasis will so ile]>end upon the particular 
economic conditions of each provinto that a lortumte relation may 
result between educational opportuni tie's and public need"? 

The Government of the Philippines has expended and probably will 
continue to expend, large sums upon the work of \arious Bureaus 
organized for scientific investigations The primary purpose of these 
Bureaus is their benefit to the Filipino people The results of their 
work appear from time to time in the foim of bulletins of more or less 
technical pliraseology. The great amount of valuable information im- 
parted thereby will be comparatively macceeiible to the public as a 
whole unless it be imparted through the agency of the school. The 
Bureau of Education, especially through its provincial high schools, 
seeks to act as an intermediary of the scientific Bureaus and the people. 

To the ends whuh have been outlined, secondary courses have been 
organized as follow 

I. THU COURSE IN LITERATURE, lIIS'l'OItY, AND THE SCIENCES. 

This course will compare with the American high-school course, 
although the requisites for admission are less difficult and several courses 
taught in American high schools here receive less consideration. This 
will be most noticeable in two lines. The first is the classical languages. 
The slight attention paid to Latin and the elimination of Greek are made 
necessary by the importance of other sulijects which must, in view of 
immediate needs, be emphasized. While in the United States we depend, 
in our training of the youth, upon lifltin and Greek for giving breadth 
of mind and depth of intellectual and moral insight, here in the Philip- 
pines we must depend upon English literature for these same purposes. 
It is believed that English is adequate to impart these essentials of educa- 
tion, both in disciplinary and spiritual aspects. The other notable differ- 
ence ia in the teaching of higher mathematics. There can be found place 
in such a course as this for hardly more than the briefest elements of 
algebra and geometry. Advanced work in these branches, in trigo- 
nometry, and the higher mathematics must necessarily be left to be 
pursued in special courses leading up to professional training. The course 
has been drawn to emphasize the subjects of education which have hereto- 
fore been much neglected in the Philippines, and these appear to be 
literature, history, and the modem sciences. 

This course will doubtless receive modification as it is put to the test 
of actual trial, but a provisional outline of the subjects of study follows : 

English literature. — The first two years' work will deal with minor 
prose and poetical selections, including at least two complete works or 
poems. Irving's Alhambra and Longfellow's Evangeline are suggested 
for the first year. The work in the first half of the tJiird year will be 
devoted largely to the English drama the pupils will read Julius Caesar, 
the Merchant of Venice, and other plays. In the second half of the third 
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year the study will be English fiction, and several standard novels will 
be read. In the fourth year a study will be made of the essay and the 
oration. In the last year of work, as a part of the study of agumentative 
literature, attention will he given to the elements of logic, the pupils seek- 
ing their illustrations in the worlds which they are studying, and constant 
effort will be made to strengthen the reasoning faculties of the pupils. 

Composition, themes, and the preparation of rhetorical parts to be read 
or delivered before the school assembly, will be a feature of the work 
throughout the four years. 

History. — The study of history will be carried through the four years. 
It will commence with the study of Philippine history, the first half year 
being devoted to the general outlines of the social and political history of 
the Islands and the second half year to the study of the history and status 
of Philippine industry and commerce. In the second year the pupils will 
take up general European history, covering the history of Greece and 
Rome and the early Middle Ages. In the third year the pupils will study 
the modern history of Europe and European colonies, and in the fourth 
year the work will bo devoted entirely to the political history and institu- 
tions of the United States. 

The sciences. — In the first year the science work will be a systematic 
treatment of botany; in the second year the anatomy and physiology of 
animals; in the third year physiography, paleontology, and meteorology, 
with some attention to general anthropology. In the fourth year the work 
will consist entirely of physics, with individual laboratory work and 
experimentation for the pupils. 

Mathematics.— In the first year the elements of algebra and in the 
second year the elements of plane and solid geometry will be studied. 

Langtiage. — The student may elect either Latin, Spanish, or French, 
and the work may be carried through the four years. Probably the best 
plan for the students to pursue will be to take Latin for two years and 
Spanish or French for two years, and such courses in language can he 
arranged for those who desire to take the language work. 

II. THE COURSH IN TEACHING. 

This course will cover only two years in the provincial schools. 
Students who desire to follow the training for teachers further should, 
after the completion of this two years' work, be admitted into the Philip- 
pine Normal School at Manila for two years of final instruction. In the 
first two years of the course in teaching, the study of literature, history, 
mathematics, and the sciences are identical with the course in literature, 
history, and the sciences. 

Theory and practice of teaching. — In place of languages the pupil 
enrolled for the course for teaching will be given daily instruction in 
methods of teaching. In the second year he will study the school systems 
of the United States and European countries; the progress of education 
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in the Far East, particularly in Japan, will roeeive attention, and 
ail Btudents in this course will receive careful instruction in matters of 
the school law and school organisation in the Philippine Islands. In 
addition to this work all pupils in the course for teaching will he given 
daily training in a primary practice class which will be made up of 
little children and conducted in connection with the provincial school. 

II. THE coimsii IX commerce. 

Englisk.-~The Fngl ^h work n thn first tno iLar-i ot thi? o rs will 
follow, in the main that of the cour e m literature history and the 
sciences, and m aldition the pupils will recene a largt amount of drill 
in copying from dittition inl in orthography 

Matkematicn — Bookkeeping to include journalizing single and double 
entry, posting to ledger tnbmisBion of accounts tank iccounts trial 
balances, balancing of books e\perting of accounts and auditing Ba^i 
nosB accounts to include mensuritnn weights ind mci«urea s^ stems of 
currency in use in orientil trade metric system peicentage commission 
commercial discount computation of taxes duties md cu^tom^ insur 
ance, interest, promissory notes bank accounts saving I anl accounts 
exchange, etc 

Commercial geography — I hi-- subject will be given m the fir t xtir t 
the course in commerce It should include the stud) cf staple products 
of international commerce with the conditions of thtir production thtir 
markets, and factors determining their prius A text on commercial 
geography will bi read Study of United Statr-, consular rnports and 
similar literature will be made 

Modem languages —Thn studj of Spanish French or some other 
modern language should be carried through the two ^cara ot this course 
special attention being paid to the commercial use of theie languages 

Commercial laa. — In the second jeir a text on business law will be 
read, and a special study will be made of the Philippine Commercial 
Code and the acts of the Philippine Commission which modify its 
provisions. 

History. — In the lirst year's work history will conform to the course 
in history of the Philippines prescribed in the course in literature, 
history, and the sciences. The second half of the first year's work will 
take up the study of the history of Philippine industry and commerce, 
and, in the absence of text-books, wilt require considerable preparation 
on the part of the teacher. The following topics are suggested for 
this subject of study : The old Acapulco trade and the restrictive meas- 
ures of the >Spanish {lovcmment for the ]»rotcction of the interests of 
the Peninsula; the Government's attempts to foster special industries, 
beginning with the governorship of Arandia; the tobacco monopoly; the 
economic society "Amigos del Pais;" the opening of the port of Manila 
to foreign commerce in 18.15; American trade with the Philippines 
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between 1835 and the eivil war in tho United States; the compilation 
of statistics upon Philippine trade since the opening of the port of 
Manila in 1835; the hemp industry; the sugar industry, incluiling tho 
development of the sugar "haciendas;" special stndj of the markets for 
the staple Philippine products ; effect upon the industries of the Philip- 
pines of the protective systems of Europe and the United States; tlie 
students under the direction of tlie teacher to pursue original investiga- 
tions into data concerning Philippine commerce. 

Stenography and telegraphy.— In the second year of the course in 
commerce tlie pupil may elect to pursue either stenography or telegraphy. 
One year's work in either of these subjects, if entered upon with proper 
qualifications, will prepare the student fairly well for a position as 
stenographer or telegrapher. The work in the second year is so ar- 
ranged as to allow two daily periods for practice work in either of these 
subjects. 

Throughout the two years of the course the student should have 
constant practice in the use of the typewriter. Machines can be employed 
in connection with the work in English and other branches. 

IV. THE COURSE IN AUItlCULTURE. 

Literature. — The first two years in English will conform to the work 
in tlie course in literature, history, and the sciences. In the third year 
of this course tlie pupil may take either the third or fourth year work 
in literature, as he may elect. 

History. — The work in history will likewise conform with that in 
the course in literature, history, and the sciences. The student may, 
if he chotree, elect the fourth-year history work in place of the third 
year. 

Science,— The science required will follow the prescribed subjects of 
study in the first throe years of the course in literature, history, and 
the sciences : Botany in the first year, anatomy and physiology of animals 
in the second, physiography, etc., in the third year. 

AgrictiUure. — One period of work each day will be devoted to agri- 
culture, as a class subject, and one period each day to field work, which 
should be considerably extended by work in field and garden outside 
of the regular school hours. No detailed requirements for this work 
in agriculture are here given; they will be the subject of general experi- 
ment and will be prescribed at some future time. It may be stated, 
however, that the subject to be taken up should include tropical plant 
crops, their selection, propagation, cultivation, and care, including the 
use of fertilizers, protection from injurious insects, etc Study should 
be made of plant diseases and the economic treatment of plants, or plant 
technology. Consideration may also be given, if time permits, to trees 
of economic value of the Philippines, their preservation and propagation, 
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although the general subject of forestry will have to be added as a 
post-graduate course bs the general course in agriculture. Provision 
is made in other branches of the cognate sciences covered in this courae 
for general instruction in the elements of botany, the elements of 
entomology, and meteorology. 

The breeding and care of domestic animals, with veterinary science, 
will have to be treated somewhat differently in different schools, as 
local conditions determine. Work in agricultural and physiological 
chemistry and agricultural geology can not be directly pursued as a 
subject of instruction by the pupils, but in many schools, in connection 
with the agricultural instruction, it may ultimately be possible to estab- 
lish a small laboratorj- for investigation into soils and fertilizers and 
for the analysis of farm prodiicts, and for other investigations into the 
resources of the Islands, such as dyewoods, medicinal plants, fungi, new 
food products, etc. 

In connection with the work of the courses in arts and crafts, the 
agricultural classes can make investigation into local arts and industries, 
such ae dyeing, weaving, pottery manufacture, etc. It has been found 
in the agi-icultural schools in Japan that a considerable impetus has been 
given to the native industries of the country liy such work as is here 
outlined. 

V. THE COURSES IN ARTS AND CliAFTS. 

The two lines of work at present are woodworking and ironworking. 
Two years of this work should be done in the provincial schools, and 
pupils desiring further instruction should be admitted into the Philip- 
pine School of Arts and Trades, where they may elect to follow any one 
of the courses given in that institution, and which will ordinarily require 
two years of further work. 

English. — In these courses for provincial schools the English will 
require two years and will be the same as that prescribed for the other 



Mathematics. — The mathematical work will be algebra in the first 
year and plane and solid geometrj- in the second year. 

Mechanical drawing (will extend through both years). — First year: 
Care and use of materials ; orthographic projection (elementary) ; draw- 
ing from models; practical applications; inking; free-hand drawing. 
Second year: Orthographic projection (advanced) ; development of sur- 
faces; intersection of solids; isometric projection; cabinet projection; 
practical applications; tracing; blue printing; detail and working draw- 
ings of simple pieces of machinery, patterns, carpentry work, etc. 

Wood working (choice to be made between this subject and metal 
working). — Two years of hand *ork covering the following subjects: 
First year — Carpentry; reading of working drawings; use of rule and 
square; sawing to gauge; truing up working faces and edges; gauging 
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to width and thickness ; boring and chiseling ; caro and use of tools ; names 
of tools and operations of work. Second year — Beading of plans; grind- 
ing, setting and mending tools; elementary joinery; rabbeting, dadoing; 
paneling, mitering; gluing; varnishing, shellacing; wood turning (ele- 
mentary) ; construction of furniture, cabinets, desks, tables, etc. ; houae 
framing — construction of doors, windows, stairways, etc. 

Metal working. — First year: Vise work; chipping east iron; filing to 
a guage or dimensions; chipping wrought iron and steel; fitting keys 
in chipped key ways; scraping to surface; making small tools. Second 
year: Vise work; chipping oil ways; making small tools and instruments, 
and other advanced work; blacksmithing ; welding; brazing; forging; 
tempering of tools; use of stocks and dies; babbitting; drilling. 

The courses in the Philippine School of Arts and Trades in which 
the graduate of the provincial high school in a course in arts and crafts 
may secure advanced standing are as follows: Architecture, cabinet- 
making, carriage building, wheel wrighting, wood turning and pattern 
making, blacksmithing and tool making, course for machinists, steam 
engineering, 

SCHOOL BUILDIN as. 

The previous discussion of school finances shows that, with the con- 
templated gains and additions, the revenues for the coming year will 
be sufiieient to provide for 5,000 Filipino teachers, or what is believed 
to be an adequate native force properly paid. There remains, as the 
most serious problem confronting the Bureau of Education, the question 
of adequate school buildings and furniture. After the payment of Fili- 
pino teachers very little remains from the municipal school funds for 
the repair of old buildings or the erection of new. These funds promise 
to be sufficient in the immediate future for no more than teachers' 
salaries, and in order to maintain a properly paid and competent force 
of Filipino teachers no effort should be made to divert them to other 
uses. 

School buildings which were erected by the Spanish Government are 
still standing, and to some degree serviceable, in at least 3?4 munic- 
ipalities. Their total number summarized from recent reports is 534. 
These buildings, though usually substantially built of stone or brick, are 
as a rule poorly lighted and seldom of a type that conforms to good 
schooUiouse designs. During the military occupation many of these 
buildings were occupied as Army storehouses or offices. In some cases 
they were destroyed in the course of war. Others have been rendered 
unfit for use by decay. In most cases, however, where the expense was 
justified, these buildings have now been reconstructed or repaired. 

Building has been exceedingly expensive in the Islands ever since the 
American occupation, and, while less so now than at any time during 
the past five years, is still costly. Furthermore, school buildings were 
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never erected by the Spaniards in the numerous liajnlcts oi which each 
municipality is composed. The public-school building was always located 
on the plaza and was never built large enough to house more than a 
fraction of the children of the pueblo who are now presenting themselves 
for instruction 

Ihub the narrow sites or pooi tonstruction of the Spanish slIiooI 
houses, their inadequate «i?e even where thej still stand, the abstme ot 
buiidmgo m the barnos, and tht fact that no buildings whateitr for 
secondary instruction »eie erecttti b\ thu Spanish Government ha\e 
comptUed the Bureau of Education to btgm praetiealW at the bottom 
and plan an entirely new s;«tein of public school buildings for the 
Islands The plan adopted contemphte* three kinds of school builil- 
inga — the barnr school, the mimifipal school, and the group of high 
school buildings. 

Municipal-school buildings should be erected in the town center for 
the teaching of the primary classes as well as those who will take the 
intermediate course. These buildings should be of durable materials, 
well constructed, and should be surrounded, as the present buildings are 
not, by playgrounds and room for school gardening, a "model Filipino 
house," and shops for elementary instruction in tool work. There should 
be one of these for each organized municipality in the Islands. In some 
cases, where two municipalities have lately been consolidated, such a 
school building should stand in the center of each of the old munic- 
ipalities, and for the entire Archipelago probably not less than 300 new 
structures are needed. Where the old buildings are still serviceable an 
immediate effort should be made to secure as large a school ground as 
possible, and no expensive improvements should be made where such 
land is not obtainable. 

For tlie instruction of the population scattered through the barrios of 
the municipality, there is needed a number of barrio schools in each 
school district. For the present these will have to be for the most part of 
cheap construction. Use should be made of native thatch and bamboo, 
which are known in the Philippines as "light materials." An effort is 
now being made to have set apart in every barrio a suitable piece of land 
for school grounds embracing from 1 to 3 acres, and to have this piece 
of land deeded to the municipal government as a permanent site of the 
school, cleared, improved, and inclosed with a fence. A piece of land 
of this size will permit of recreation grounds, ball field, and school 
garden. A suggestive plan of such grounds and buildings, which has 
been widely circulated among the division auperintendents and in numer- 
ous cases is being followed, is attached to this report. 

In the third place, there are the buildings necessary for the provincial 
schools. The plan of instruction for the several departments requires, 
rather than a single building, a group of buildings with an attractive 
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campus on the pattern of a small American college. These buildings 
should include a central recitation hall with, in some cases, a separate 
auditorium and librarj- building, dormitory cottages for both young men 
and young women, a building with four science lab orator it's, shops for 
wood and iron working, agricultural buildings, and, when possible, a 
gymnasium. Such a group of buildings necessitates a campus of at 
least 8 to 10 acres of land. The idea of a secondary school which 
previously has prevailed in these Islands has been a large, cloister-like 
structure situated in the heart of some municipality, and with no grounds 
or gardens except an interior court. It has taken a little effort to educate 
the public mind away from this type of school building. Early in tlie 
school year attention was called to the desirability of securing large 
grounds for future groups of buildings, and this was followed by the 
preparation of plans of a suggestive character which have been widely 
circulated among division superintendents and provincial boards. The 
result has been a gradual enlargement of the conception of a provincial 
school in the minds of the people and of the teaching force. 

The work of school building, then, follows these three main lines : 

First. Tile acquisition of suitable sites and buildings for the provincial 
schools. 

Second. The repair, enlargement, or new construction of the munic- 
ipal Bchoolhouses in the town centers. 

Third. The construction of barrio sehoolhouses in as many of the sur- 
rounding hamlets of a town as justify the opening of a school. 

A splendid response has been given, especially to the first part of this 
programme as w ill be seen b( the followmg recapitulation of the steps 
taken by the provincial boards m the difEerent proMni.es to this end: 

Ilocos Aorfe — The high school is at [rtscnt accommolated in a 
temporary building m the town of Laoig Thi^ building is partly of 
light material but it is of ex client construction The frame floors, and 
exterior walls arc of hard \ool and the root n of iion The building 
is inadequate for tie present attendance ind pcrmnnent jro-Msion will 
have to be made at an early date for i suital I site and new buildings. 
The school will not however be removed from Laoag 

Jlocos ''wr— In this case the province uecured b-\ grant from the 
Insular Government an unfini hed building begun in Spanish times as a 
cuartel for tl (xuardia Cm! This building stands m the cent«r of the 
town of "V igan and unfortunatelv its location does not permit if extended 
grounds r cam] us The advantage of possessing a building already in 
large pirt rectcd counttrlahnt d the disadvantage of location. To 
complete the Luildmg the province secured a loan fro i the Insular 
Governm nt of ?''t 000 ( 4ct jSTo 10"6) and work was tegun some 
months ago. It promises to be in satisfactory state for occupancy by 
January 1 ensuing. 
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Ahra.—J^ loan of ^"6,000 was also procured from the insular Govern- 
ment by the Province of Abra for a high-school building. The utilization 
of this money has not yet been fully determined. It is probable that the 
province will tnrn over to the provincial school the former provincial 
building and that the money will be spent in the improvement and repair 
of this structure, 

(7niort.— The site which has been selected adjoins the town of San 
Fernando and comprises about 8 acres of land. The provincial board 
has signified its intention to procure as soon as possible funds for com- 
mencing work on the most needed buildings. 

Ntieva Yizcaya. — The provincial board has eecnrod a site in the town 
of Bayombong, where the school is at present established, and has plans 
to erect two buildings — one a central recitation hall and the other a shop 
for elementary work in wood and iron. Tentative plans for these two 
buildings have been prepared by the architectural draftsman of this 
Bureau. 

Cagayan. — The high school here has been in operation for nearly two 
years and has attracted a very desirable class of students. The provincial 
board in the month of October last purchased, at an expense of P^17,000, 
a very large private building from the Tabacalera Company with sur- 
rounding grounds which amount in all to IG^ acres. The provincial 
board has been exceedingly active in supporting this institution and is 
preparing now to build shops for wood and iron working along the lines 
and plans prepared by this Bureau. The board is also erecting a "model 
Filipino house" for teaching housekeeping, and is seeking a loan from 
the Insular Uovemment in order to complete as rapidly as possible the 
series of buildings necessary for the full equipment of the high school. 

Isabela. — A provincial high school was opened in this province last 
month. Previously there had been but one high school for the division 
and that was at Tuguegarao, the capital of Cagayan. The provincial 
board has not yet made any permanent provision for the erection of 
buildings or the securing of a site owing to the recent date on which the 
institution was opened. 

Pangasinan. — The high school of Pangasinan is located at Lingayen 
and is at present accommodated in five large buildings rented by the 
provincial board. Propositions have been submitted to the four towns 
of Lingayen, Dagupan, Calasiao, and San Carlos for offers of lands and 
endowment for securing the provincial school. The proposition of 
Lingayen is to give a part of the municipal plaza, a tract now covered by 
a temporary market, and a bonus of P5,000. This offer will probably be 
accepted by the provincial board and the construction of permanent 
school buildings begun at an early date. 

Tarlac. — The Province of Tarlac was the first to erect of its own effort 
a building for a provincial high school. The present structure faces the 
plaza, and, while the area of land at present owned is small, a larger 
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amount can be obtained adjoining tlie present site. Tlie building is of 
wood and of American type. It was completed last December. The 
province has also rented a building for a girls' dormitory in order to 
enable young women from surrounding towns to enter the provincial 
school and find a suitable home at the provincial capital. 

Pampanga. — The provincial capital has been recently moved from the 
town of Bacdor to San Fernando, which has, from the time of its open- 
ing, been the site of the provincial school. The town of Bacolor has 
offered to donate to the province for the purpose of a provincial school 
a very excellent structure erected in Spanish times as an "Rscuela de 
Artee y Oficios." The town of San Fernando has responded with a 
proposition to donate a considerable tract of land in that town as a 
campus and site for the provincial school and will probably also offer a 
considerable sum of money. 

Bulacan. — In Bulacan there was great rivalry between the town of 
Baliuag, the present site of the provincial school, and Malolos, which has 
this year been made the provincial capital. Both towns oilcred sites of 
land and large bonuses of money. The offer of Malolos was accepted. 

Manila. — In the city of Manila two high schools were opened in June 
a year ago and have made excellent progress. These schools are housed 
in rented buildings — one in the district of Tondo, the other in the dis- 
trict of Sampaloc. Owing to the great difficulty in obtaining suitable 
sites of land in the city of Manila, no permanent buildings for these 
schools have yet been erected, hut a large new schoolhouse will soon be 
commenced in the district of Trozo, and other large schoolhouses are 
planned for other parts of the city. 

Nueva Ecija. — There was keen rivalry here between the two towns of 
San Isidro and (Japan to gain the provincial scliool. Both towns offered 
admirable tracts of land. Gapan, which is an excellent school town, 
offered a wide choice to the provincial board. The town of San Isidro, 
however, has been finally selected by the board as the site for the high 
school, and the work of leveling and otherwise improving the site, which 
was donated by the acting governor, is already in progress. The Prov- 
ince of Nueva Ecija secured a loan from the Insular Government of 
$7,500, United States currency, for the purpose of erecting the most- 
needed buildings, and the cornerstone of the principal building has been 
laid. It is expected to be ready for occupancy by January 1, 1905. 

Balangas. — The provincial board of Batangas purposes to secure an 
admirable site of land embracing about 8 acres adjoining the town of 
Batangas. They have also secured an appropriation, from the war 
emergency rice fund, of ^50,000 (Act No. 775), and plans for the central 
recitation building were prepared some time ago by the Insular Architect. 
Work will soon be undertaken. Of the above amount, ¥=5,000 has already 
been expended for the construction of a manual training school building. 

Boiaan. — The provincial school of Bataan, the little province across 
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are in attendance. TIil oO\ernor of tlie province has been i\ceelinglj 
solicitous for the establishment of this institution ind has offered to 
the provincial board all necessan lands from his own private L&tate in 
the town of Ealanga. Tht leliool 11 at pie&cnt occup^ng 1 portion of 
the provincial government building 

Zambales. — The site for the proMncial school has bten selected bi the 
provincial board. It lies between Iba the provincial capital and Boto 
Ian. Provisional plans haie been drawn for tho mam bnildmg 

Laguna. — The provincial high bchool m this province has bttn trans 
ferred this year from Santa Cru/ to Pagianjan It is nt present housed 
in several excellent buildings rented bv the provincial board The town 
of Pagsanjan is ready to donate a considerable tract of land and to give 
other assistance to the icliool if the jirovinciil board deciSe* to mike 
this tlie permanent site 

Eizal. — The site for the provincial school is not let decided uj in The 
capital of this province has been transferred withm recent months from 
Pasig to San Felipe Ken The high school is at present at Pasig It 
will probably be possible to secure an excellent tract of land in one of 
these two towns. The town of Malabon vihieh is situated in the part 
of Eizal north of Manila has also secured an excellent piece of ground 
for an intermediate school with provisions for shop work boat building, 
and agriculture. This piece of land comprises about 100 hj ?i'i meters 
and is the gift of the Insular Government It was formerly a tobacco 
factory, "La Princesa, built lears a^o h) the Spanish Government when 
it held a monopoly of tobacco mannfacture The «tone wnlh of the 
buildings then erected are still standing and can m several caset be 
repaired and will make c\tellent school buildings Attention is invited 
to drawings showing the plan for 1 ec oust ruction prepared hi the 
architectural draftsman of tliis Bureau Ihe wood and iron vtork of the 
minor buildings, with the exception of floors and roofs the ornamental 
wrought-iron gates, arbors etc can be done bv student woik in the 
wood and iron working shop Ihc sash and doers of most >f the 
buildings will be made bv the woodv^orkmg shops is soon as same nre 
in operation. 

Oavite.-— The provincial school is at jirosent located in tlie town of 
Cavite, but as there is no site of suitable extent within the town, situated 
as it is upon a narrow isthmus, it will probably be necessary to make 
the permanent site of the high school elsewhere. At the present time 
the provincial institution is housed in a building formerly used as a 
Spanish hospital. Although in possession of tho municipality, the title 
to these buildings is in dispute. 

Tayabas. — The high school is at present located at Lueena, the capital, 
but a strong effort is being made on the part of the town of Lueban to 
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socuro its traiisler to that town, und tliure appears to bo little doubt but 
that a free gift of land can be secured from oitlier town. 

Camannes. — The provincial school is located in Nueva Caceres in a 
building rented by the provincial board. Negotiations are now under 
way whereby a large tract of land adjoining tlie town will be given to 
the pravinee by the iitunicipatity as a pennanent site. 

Albay. — The provincial school is at present located in Guinobatan. 
The permanent site of the institution has not yet been decided upon by 
provincial board. The sum of ?35,000 of captured insurgent funds 
was donated to tliis province for school construction. The provincial 
board has requested authority to apply this sum toward high-school 
buildings. 

Sorsogon. — A tine tract of land adjoining tlie town was donated to the 
province, wliich also secured from the Insular Government an appro- 
priation of P'lOjOSl.gS from captured insurgent funds (see Act No, 858) 
for the erection of buildings for tliis pur)TOse. Plans for the main build- 
ing are now under consideration. 

Romblon. — -An excellent tract of land, embracing about 8 acres, and 
lying on a slope immediately above the town of Romblon, was secured 
by the provincial board from the municipality and forms an admirable 
school site. A loan of P8,000 was secured by the provincial board from 
the Insular Government (see Act No. 1076), and plans for the first 
building have been prepared by the Bureau of Architecture. Construc- 
tion is about to begin. Several thousand dollars' worth of lumber, stone, 
lime, and labor are being contributed by the municipalities of the 
province. This, in addition to the modest sum borrowed by the province, 
will make possible the construction of a central recitation Jiall. Tem- 
poraiy provision will also be made for workshops, for a too! house for 
agricultural implements, etc. 

Mindoro. — A provincial high school is about to be opened at Calapan. 
It will be lioused in the excellent municipal school building erected by 
the municipality last year. 

Mashate.—'Yhc municipality of JIasbate has donated a tract of land, 
embracing 12 or 15 acres, adjoining the town of Masbate, and the 
provincial board is seeking an Insular loan to erect the necessary build- 
ings. These will consist of a central recitation building, dormitory, 
and shops. 

Copi'?.— The provincial school here is housed in the provincial govern- 
ment building. The province has so far been unable to make provision 
for either land or buildings. 

Antiqxie. — The provincial school is located at San Jose de Buena 
Vista, the capital town of the province. In spite of the poverty of this 
province, the provincial board has requested a loan from the Insular 
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Governmeut of ^6,000 in order to purchase a private dwelling house 
and grounds which are offered for sale and which will make an excellent 
edifice. 

lloilo. — The provincial school here, which has an enrollment of 550 
pupi!s, is housed in two buildings rented by the provincial board. A 
loan of ^100,000 was requested by the provincial board of lloilo from 
the Insular Government for the purpose of securing a site of land and 
erecting the necessary buildings. Owing to the state of the Insular 
Treasury this request had to be refused. The growth of this school and 
the great importance of lloilo as an educational center demand some 
large and prompt provision for its permanent accommodation. 

Occidental JSegrot, — A leiutiful tract of land m the town of Baeolod 
was purehastd outright b> the municip'\lit\ ind gnen to the provincial 
board for a peimanent iite for the high '(clod PI is tract of land 
embraces about 8 acres and extend'^ from the n ain street of the munic- 
ipality to the beatl Ihe minicpality further made i lirge donation 
to the province >f bull ling stcnc to he used in the constrmtion of the 
first building to be erected. The province secured from the Insular 
Government a loan of ?30,000 (see Act No. 904). Plans have been 
prepared by the Insular Architect and the first edifice is now in 
course of construction The prov ncial board also plans to put u[ at 
once a large shop buillmg for iron and w oi working anl will ild 
the other buildings as their circumstances jermit Th s exuellent p o- 
vincial institution is at present houi^ed m three buildings rented b^ the 
province, one used as a central recitation hall and the other two as 
dormitories for young women anl joun^ men 

Oriental Negros. — The municipihty of Dumagucte his donated to 
the province a tract of land extending from the to*vn plaza to the sea 
and embracing about 6 acres. The provincial board has secured a loan 
of ?30,000 from the Insular Government for erecting a central recitation 
building and two dormitory cottages. During the coming year the high 
school will he housed in a large rented building provided by the province. 

Cebu.—T'he high school here is temporarily accommodated in a large 
rented building which barely suffices for the 400 pupils attending. 
Adjoining the town of Cebu is a broad tract of land which the provincial 
board is willing and anxious to purchase as a permanent site as soon 
as they can secure the necessary funds. The provincial board by resolu- 
tion requested the sum of ^"100,000 as a loan from the Insular Govern- 
ment for the purpose of putting up the necessary buildings, but the 
Commission was obliged to refuse this loan for the present. 

Bokol. — The high school is at present located in Tagbilaran in a 
building which was formerly a municipal school building, with some 
classes in the provincial government building. A tract of land adjoin- 
ing Tagbilaran was offered the province as a site for the school, but, 
owing to the rocky nature of the soil at Tagbilaran, which is partly 
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disintegrated coral limestone, it has been judged better to seek another 
situation in order that instruction in agriculture may be given. The 
permanent site for the provincial school has, then, not been settled by the 
provincial board. 

Leyte- — The high school is at present located in Palo and is accom- 
modated in three buildings, one of which is used as a recitation hall, 
one as a dormitory for young women, and the third as a dormitorj' for 
young men. A tract of land in the town of Palo was offered by the 
municipahty as a permanent site for the high school, but it seems 
probable that the provincial board will decide upon Tacloban, the pro- 
vincial capital, as a more advantageous site. In case the change is made 
to the town of Tacloban assurance is given that the municipality or 
private citizens will furnish an adequate tract of land. 

Samar. — The high school here was opened last October and has pi-oved 
a very successful undertaking. The provincial board has given it excel- 
lent support, securing the best building obtainable in the town for its 
accommodation. The board is now seeking to secure a suitable tract of 
land as a permanent site. 

Surigao. — The high school is located at present in a rented building. 
The province has, however, requested of the Insular Government a loan 
of P40j000 for the erection of a suitable building, and has procured from 
the municipality of Surigao a desirable tract of land. The matter of 
the loan is now pending before the Commission. 

Misamis. — A provincial school is about to be opened in Cagayan de 
Misamis. The teachers are now en route from Manila to their stations 
and the provincial board has promised full support. The division super- 
intendent of Surigao, who is acting division superintendent of Misamis, 
has recently investigated conditions and conferred with the provincial 
officials, and advises this office that an excellent tract of land will be 
donated and that the provincial board will make all possible provision 
for building. A rather unique idea was submitted to the Commission by 
the municip'ihties of the Province of Misamis. It was to contribute a 
certain amount from the general municipal funds to the support and 
maintenance of the provimial school Action upon their request for 
authorization has not vet been dehnitely taken. 

Paragua — This province has had no high school up to the present 
time. Pupils have however become sufficiently advanced to be in need 
of intermediate instruction and the lerv small size of the municipalities 
of the province necessitates centralization of instruction in a few places 
where the pupils of the different towns of the province can he brought 
together It i'' probable that the province will make provision for the 
establishment of a high <tchool at Cujo and of a school of intermediate 
grade at Puerto Princesi on the Island of Paragua. 
273<^7 4 
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iloro Province. — A high scliool has heen estabUshed in Zamboanga 
especially for the training of Moro and pagan teachers for the numerous 
nonpagan villages of the towns of its jurisdiction. Kequest has heen 
made on this office for the plans for school buildings, and the Moro 
provincial council is definitely planning for the erection of necessary" 
huildinge. 

The above summary shows a noticeable interest on the part of tho 
provincial boards in securing permanent grounds and buildings for the 
high schools, especially when it is considered that the work so far accom- 
plished in securing permanent sites was, with a single exception, com- 
mence<l less than a year ago. 

Turning next to municipal school buildings, reports have been secured 
from all but two divisions with nearly complete data. As stated above, 
the 534 or more buildings left by tho Spanish Government have almost 
without exception been put into a fair condition of repair. Roofs which 
generally were destroyed during the progress of war have been replaced, 
new floors laid, and in many cases new windows and doors opened, 
allowing larger admission of light and air. 

Under American rule up to December, 1903, there had been con- 
structed 369 new school buildings. The greater part of thes« were built 
in the year 1903. These figures do not distinguish between schoolbouses 
built of stone or hard woods and of consequent durability aad those built 
of light materials with grass or nipa thatched roofs, hut about 40 are of 
the former class. 

A comparatively large amount of school building has been accom- 
plislied within the seven months of the present calendar year. Most of 
these arc barrio schoolhouses built of hard-wood frames, nipa or grass 
roofs, bamboo walls, and usually bamboo floors, although in some cases 
these are of hard wood. Between January and July, 1S)04, 395 school- 
houses were built or under construction. A considerable nimiber not 
included in this figure have been contracted for or are under construc- 
tion. These buildings give opportunity for the opening of schools in 
the barrios in line with the policy of the Bureau to extend primary 
instruction. Many of these buildings were put up hy means of aid from 
the Insular Government under the Congressional relief act through the 
issue of rice for labor and materials. "Relief rice" for schoolhouse build- 
ing was assigned by the Civil Governor to the following provinces: 
Capiz, Iloeos Xorte, Batangas, Rizal, Laguna, Cebu, and Zambales. 

The provinces making the greatest use of this rice were Iloeos Ilforte, 
which has built or has under contract for construction 17 barrio schools ; 
Batangas, which by use of "relief rice" and other means lias erected 70 
barrio schools; and Cebu, where 40 schoolhouses have been built or the 
contracts made for them. The type of construction of these schools in 
Cebu is interesting. Tlie walls are of lime plaster laid on bamboo 
framework. 
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tSuitimarizing these figures we have the following total of iiiuBicipal 
and barrio school buildings: 
Serviceable scliool houses of Spanish 



Biiitt under American rule in the period ending December, 1903 

Already built or under contract for erection in the calendar year 1004... 

Total 



Of these last, 395 ate practically completed 

Those left from the Spanish penod which were of Hglit materials and are no 
lonfiei' truly serviceable are not here included 

This leaves approximately I'lS schools for which there are no public 
aehoolhonses. According to reports, 333 of these were housed last year 
in buihlinge rented by municipalities. In the number of houses rented 
the school divisions show great differences. Camarines and Tarlac, both 
large divisions, rent none. The city of Manila rents 35 buildings, owning 
only 4, one of which is not serviceable, 3 are not of good construction, 
and only 1 of thoroughly good type. There is no Christian division 
in the Archipelago which is, in fact, so poor in public school buildings 
as the citj' of Manila. Bulacan owns 23 school buildings, but rents G5. 
Cebii owns 108 buildings and rents 36. Ilocos Norte owns 90 buildings, 
with a considerable additional number under construction, and rents 
but ] at a rental of ?2 per month. Iloeos Sur owns lllS and rents 13. 
Pangasinan owns 41 and rents 30. Union owns 34 and rents 'i2. 
Lugiina owns 53 and rents 15. Tarlac, as previously stated, rents none 
and owns 05. 

'["lie order of divisions in point of ownership is: Ilocos Sur, IIC; 
Cebu, 108; Ilocos Xorte, 90, with 8 more under construction; Batangas, 
93 ; Tarlac, li3 ; Iloilo, 65 ; Leyte, 63 ; Negros Oriental, 58 ; Laguna, 53 ; 
Ni'gros Occidental, 48; Tayabas, 44; Pangasinan, 41; Capiz, 41; Samar, 
;i4; Union, 34; Oavite, 33. The remainder of the divisions have less 
than 30. 

'I'he remaining schools to the number of 380 are housed in private 
residences loaned to the municipality witliout rental, a considerable 
number in convents or parish houses where these buildings are in the 
hands of the municipality and have been offered by the municipality for 
occupancy l»y schoolw, and a still larger number are held in the town halls 
or presidencias. A few small schools are held in the houses of the 
teachers. 

The above discussion shows to how many sources the Bureau has been 
obliged to turn in order to secure housing for the constantly increasing 
number of children who are seeking primary instruction. As previously 
stated, municipal revenues, at present the only source for the construction 
of new buildings, are adequate for little more than the payment of 
municipal teachers. It would seem that the cost of permanent improve- 
ments, such as school buildings, which should be of a better type and 
more durable construction than those already existing, should not fall 
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njcii cuir it bj 1 o I c ei o In the T n tel "^tit ] i i i lly 

male fo 'iflioolliouuo constutticn h^ l>mds oi leteiied paimeiilit of 
orae character di«tiibuted o\er a term of jearh Some provi&ioii •>iniilar 
to thit. IB what i-* greatl> needel by mumcipalitips of the I iaul in 
order to provide ndequite and eanitar\ nccommodation'' 

There is equally imdequatc pro i^ion for 'school firnitire \ n- 
paratneli lar^e imount of nione\ hn? heen sjent m the la t fi liy 
iminicipalities m the constmcti n of school benches anl d'sk The 
plan no« gtnerallj adoptel is to male i lesk nith seat attache! that 
will accommodate two pupils leaving aisles on each side Such i lesk 
built of native hard wool costs fmm 4 t> pesos Twenty thonstnd 
mdiiidual desks of American n ake were purchased two anl i half 
years ag> h^ the Bureau of liducation and distributed to the muii ci- 
palities Thew, are it present mosth used in the proiintial high ?cho>l9 
or m the central municipal schools They accommodate Jioweifr only 
1 small fraction of the children iii attendmce The school furniture 
Ubed under the Spanish Coteiument sufferel durinc the wai b mg 
scattered consumed and lost m man\ wa>'s The limited amount fthicli 
was savel is heav\ and unsuitahl In nearh e^erv case each lencli 
IS made to accommodate at least six children who are compelled to 
climb over one another m passing to cr from class or m and out ot the 
schoolroom to the detriment of oriei lud discipline 

Outride of "Manila the abscnee of suitable contiactors foi iiiaking 
school furnit ir has occasioned cousilerable emi anassment to division 
upirintendents eien where theie were funds m the municipal ti afiuiies 
that could be demoted to this end In a good many cases oidei have 
been placed in Manila through this office the tesks being eouatuieted 
according to plans furnished bv this Bureau and shipped out to the 
provinces knockel down In a number of cises howeiei t! ))ro- 
vincial supeivisor has assisted bi having scho 1 fumitum nil n Iiis 
sho] s or ! y prisoners under his su[ tr^ ision 

THE TECHNICAL SCHOOLS AT MANILA. 

Schools maintained by the Philippines for the direct preparation for a 
profession or trade arc three : The Philippine Normal School, established 
in 1901 ; the Philippine School of Arts and Trades, established in 1901 ; 
and the Philippine Nautical School, established in 1839 by the Board 
of Commerce of Manila and reopened soon after American occupation. 

THE PHILIPPINE NORMAL SCIIOOI. 

During the past year this institution has made gratifying progress. 
The attendance has increased by one-third and the requirements for 
entrance have been raised very materially. A corresponding improvement 
in the quality of students entering has been noted. The work ot tlie 
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higii schools throughout the provinces lias shown itself not only in the 
better preparation of those entering the lower classes but has also given 
a considerable number of desirable students for the more advanced 
classes. Alt of the fifteen members of last year's graduating class are 
now teaching in the public schools. 

A departure was made this year in the admission of advanced 
students who do not expect to become teachers. Courses in advance of 
thope ofEered in the provincial high schools have been announced. These 
are adapted to prepare students for entering American colleges or the 
future University of the Philippines. 

The school has excellent facilities for work in the sciences, and the 
students have proved their ability in the close and accurate observation 
and reasoning required in these courses. The scientific equipment has 
been greatly increased during the past year. 

The course of study has been rearranged to conform to the courses 
prescribed by the General Superintendent, and the relation between the 
provincial high schools and the Normal Scl ool ' now so lo e that 
students from the one may transfer to the othe tho t break 

The dormitory for girls has been most sat sf torj n t rking. 

More than fifty girls from the provinces are 1 ng there B s pi 1 'ing 
such a home many representatives of the best f n 1 efa tl ougl o t the 
Islands liave been secured for training as teacl ers These g rla ^n fest 
a keen interest in American social customs and tl e anner of conl cting 
a home. Many of them have ^■olunta^ily rest cted themselves to the use 
of tile English language. 

More attention is now being paid to the jl s cal le elo] m nt of the 
students. The hoys are being given military Ir 11 wl le careful gym- 
nastic training is provided for the girls. Th s feature of the r work 
seems to appeal strongly to the entire body of stud nts lie bovs are 
participating more freely in voiuntaiy athletic sports no than formerly. 

The following statistics are taken from th ]S rmal S 1 ool report for 
tlie mouth of July, 1904 : 





Boys, 


Girls. 


Total. 


nrolHneT,t 


360 


167 








e ge 





THE I'lIILlrl'INIi SCHOOL OF AETS AND TRADES. 

Ill the past year there has been great increase in interest in the work 
of this school. This is especially gratifying, inasmuch as a year ago 
there was some difficulty in securing the attendance of desirable students 
sufficient to fully use the accommodations provided. In the current year 
it haf been necessary to decline fully To applicants. The present equip- 
ment of the school is adequate for about 150 pupils. By conducting 
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both day classes and night cksses, yJO pupils in all are r 
instruction. The following table indicates the increase ii 
year in the day classes : 



There is no difticulty in ki epmg the attendance up to the limit of 
accommodation It his been found tint if a pupil drops out tliert are 
now man\ applicants, for his place Tntere&t i& b^ no nii-ana tonflned 
to Manila. Of the total enrollment at the close of last school year more 
than half were from 31 of the outside provinces, Bulacan and Rizal 
being most largely represented. The class of pupils in attendance is 
also of better quality than forinerly. Tliere is greater willingness on the 
part of pupils to take up the harder kinds of manual work — a point 
which is significant of the possibility of development of industrial work 
in the Philippine Islands. 

The following additions to equipment ha\e recently been made: For 
the iron-working shop: One lb inch b\ h foot engine lathe, one 13-inch 
by 6-foot engine lathe, one 10 inch b\ one half-foot lathe, one 14-inch 
shaper, one milling machine, one upright Inll, one sensitive drill, one 
cutter and reamer grinder, one twiat-drill grinder, one wet tool grinder,aod 
a good assortment of hand tooK for tho-se taking the course in mtclianics. 
For the woodworking shops : One urfact planing machine, one circular- 
sawing machine, one band-sawing machine one 18-inch pattern makers' 
lathe, six 11-inch wood-turning lathes with the necessary chisels and 
gouges, etc., and one power grindstone An assortment of bench tools, 
suificient for a class of 34, and a imihr equipment for wood carving 
have also been added. Two kerosene engines of G and 8 horsepower, 
respectively, furnish power for the machmLS 

The city of Manila has recently appropriated ?50,000 for the erection 
of buildings whicii are to be loaned for the use of the school. The site 
in view comprises a block of land containing 7,787.50 square meters. It 
is in the Santa Cruz district, near the center of the Filipino population 
of Manila, and on the line of the now electric railway. This site gives 
ample room for future development and growth. 

The school has furnished 40 telegraph operators to the Philippines 
Constabulary, These young men have done their work satisfactorily and 
many have been promoted. The drawing department has furnished six 
men for work, four being teachers and two draftsmen. This department 
has also assisted the office of the General Superintendent by making 
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eliarts and drawings for bulletins of the Bureim and various drawings 
for school buildings. 

Ill tlie output of the carpentry and ironworking departments of the 
school the following are noted: Drawing and kindergarten tables for 
the Manila schools; cabinets and typewriter tables for the Trade School; 
drawing boards for the provincial high schools; sketching hoards for the 
Normal School ; sample desks, etc., besides the laying of pipes and making 
water connections with the Trade School shops; building stands for skina 
in shops and blue-printing rooms ; repairing faucets and plumbing in the 
Normal School, and making many small tools and models for use in 
shops and drawing classes, 

THE PHILIPPINi; KAUTICAL SCHOOL. 

The Philippine Nautical School, the oldest educational institution in 
the Islands under the supervision of the Bureau of Education, was 
established by the Board of Commerce of Manila in the year 1839. The 
school was begun in a building on Calle Cabitdo, Intramuros, the exact 
location of which is not certainly known, and was conducted in this piace 
until the year 18C3, when the building was totally destroyed by an earth- 
quake. The friends of the institution, unwilling that it should cease to 
exist, secured a site on Calle San Juan de Letran. About 1884 the school 
was removed to Calle Palacio and in 1898 to its present site on Calle 
Santa Elena, in the district of Binondo. 

The study of mathematics has always been made the strongest feature 
of the course, and from time to time a considerable sum of money, 
amounting in all to something over $10,000, was provided by the Board 
of Commerce and expended for equipment by the educational officials of 
the Spanish Government, some of the apparatus being yet in the pos- 
session of the school and in use in its work. 

Several additions to the school equipment have recently been made, 
including a valuable chronometer and four 10-oar 28-foot boats. 

Before the end of Spanish rule the school had been placed under the 
direction of the civil government of the Islands, and at the time of the 
American occupation of Manila it was under the superintendence of 
Seiior Jose Gamero, 

Political changes have not affected the workings of the school except 
to introduce English text-books and American methods of instruction. 
The American authorities, recognizing the value and merit of the institu- 
tion, made immediate provision for its continuance; and, under a new 
and vigorous administration by American directors, the scope of its 
work has been widened, the attendance increased, and the standard of 
work raised. 

The present school building accommodates 150 students. It is proposed 
to obtain a better building or to transfer the entire student body to a 
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large Yessel. In the latter case there would be no need lor a school on 
land. 

All necessary nautical instruments are provided for the department of 
navigation, and equally adequate equipment made for the department 
of seamanship. 

Kext year a small gymnasium will be fitted up. At the present time, 
with the exception of work in small boats and on large vessels during the 
vacation, the physical exercises are confined to setting-up drills, infantry 
drill, seamanship drill, boxing, fepcing, singlesticks, baseball, and football. 

The physical laboratory is located on the first fioor and has been newly 
equipped with up-to-date apparatus and supplies, the demonstration outfit 
being somewhat better than the average high-school or normal-school 
equipment in the United States. 

The departments of geography and astronomy are provided with a 
good telescope, tellurians, celestial and terrestrial globes, maps, and 
various other supplies. 

Enrollment, September 1, 1904, 131 ; average attendance, 115. 

MUSIC, DRAWING, AND KINDERGARTEN. 

Work in these tines has been conducted in the city schools of Manila 
during the past year. Owing to the necessity for special teachers for 
these lines of work this instruction while in the experimental stage has 
been limited with a few exceptions to the city of Manila. The effort has 
been to discover what class of instruction and what rate of progress 
would be made by the pupils in these special branches before organizing 
systematic work for the entire Arcliipelago, and the city of Manilla 
naturally furnishes the field for these experimental undertakings. 

These branches appear from the experience of the past year to be 
abundnnth justified \n effort is now being made to organize sjatematic 
instruction m music in all provincial high ''ihools and from these to 
extend it tc the municipal echools Similirl} the teaching of drawing 
in Manila afEords encouragement for nnl mg this stud\ a prescribed pait 
of both the primary and intermediate work These three branches, no 
less than an\ others demand the training of a sufficient numbtr of 
Filipino men and iionien m order tc extend instruetion throughout the 
Island The iiorl «o far conducted has had as one of ite largest aims 
the "■hapmg of a couite of triinmg foi teach is of thesi. I ranches \ 
mo] [ cific 1 tfint of tl work of the ji t icar folb« 



The study of music was introduced in tlic city schools of Manila in 
September, 1903, under the direction of a supervising expert. Model 
lessons were given for the benefit of the teachers and general directions 
issued to each school as a basis for dailv musical instruction. Subso- 
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ijuciitlj normal classes for the training of Filipino teaclicrs were 
successfully organized. 

The Filipinos are naturally a musical people, and the children hail 
with delight the music lesson. It has been found difficult to subdue 
the voices and improve the quality, but much has been accomplished 
by means of voice exercises and individual instruction, and it has 
been found that the development of a soft, mellow quality in the 
singing voice has beneficial effects on the spealdng voice. Sight reading 
has been made an important feature, but without overlooking the fact 
that song singing and sight reading devoid of a musical voice quality 
is very injurious to young voices. The subjects gf time and accent 
have received careful attention and emphasis. The improvement in 
tone perception has been very gratifying. In many instances the classes 
have shown ability to hear quickly and correctly, to grasp, retain, and 
reproduce groups of three, four, and five tones sung consecutively. The 
iiHisical interest is also strong in the provinces, and a course in music 
was arranged in February, 1904, and a copy of the same placed in the 
hands of every teacher throughout the Islands. 

In June, 1904, the General Superintendent called together from several 
provinces representative teachei* qualified to direct the music in the 
divisions, and these teachers mit ]n % conservatory of music at Manila 
June 13, 1904, for instruction h^ the supervisor of music. Each branch 
of the subject was discussed and practical instruction given in tune, 
time, reading, voice, qualitj and range The convention lasted one 
week. A new course of stud\ is now in preparation which will aid 
greatly in systematic carrying m if mu*; c work in these schools. 



This subject «'as introluccd into the Manila schonli upon i systematic 
basis in January, 1903 Enough has been done to demonetiate that the 
Filipino pupil is exceedmgly interested m the woik ani ha unusml 
ability in this direction He has shown much talent m original cone j. 
tion and artistic execution The nork is carried on I a stiff of nm 
Filipino drawing teachers one Americm teacher for the secondary and 
American schools, and a supervisor These teachers are I rought together 
each week for instructi n m the work to be done duiin^ the succeeding 
wrtik. Buring the past year a pimphlet his been ]repared by the 
suijei'visor and has been aent to all teichers of drawing w tb i i e> 1o 
unifying the work throughout the Aichipelago 

A course of studv i& being prepared in the form it hooke foi tic 
pupils and a manual of mstructious for the teachers For the future 
work in the provinces it is jiopo&ed to estibhsh m Manila a small 
training school for Filipino driwmg t achtrs Tin lei competent mstrut 
tinn the Filipino dr w n" teiche be me th i igli\ ]ialifiel t do 
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tilis work. He is not so tranaiiint as the American teiicher and is 
equally competent in this subject. 

KINDERGARTEN. 

This work has been rapidly developed in the past year. Seven kin- 
dergartens are maintainet], one being for English-speaking children. 
Seven American teachers are engaged in this work in JIanila under 
the direction of a highly qualiiied supervisor. There are twelve Filipino 
assistants. The attendance has been good and the interest excellent. 
In many cases there have been applications for membership far exceeding 
the capacity of the schools. Mothers' meeting have been held, with 
exhibits of the work of the children, and these seem to have been 
enthusiastically received, the attendance often running as high as fifty. 

As stated above, the work has as one of its objects the training of 
young women to give kindergarten instniction in the provinces. The 
desire is to have a successful kindergarten established in each provincial 
capital, not only for value to the children attending but also as an 
exhibit to the public of correct teaching principles and as a feature 
of the training of the primary teacher. 

SCHOOLS FOB PAGAN TBIBES. 

In the preceding portion of the report figures relating to population, 
taxation, school attendance, etc., have embraced only the Christian 
population of the Islands. Very little teaching has yet been done among 
the pagan tribes. These jwoples are found in considerable numbers, yet 
it will be some time before anything more than tentative experiments 
for their education can be undertaken. There are a few wild inhabitants 
in Panay and Segros (the Bukitnon) and a similar hut more numerous 
element in Misamis and Surigao. Eventually, of course, these people 
should have instruction at public expense and be assisted toward civiliza- 
tion. No schools have been started for the Mangyan of Mindoro, but 
even the Christian towns of this island have received so little in the way 
of public instruction in the past that the work of the Bureau in this 
province will probably be entirely devoted to them for some time to come. 
On the Islands of Busuanga and Paragua there is a small, scattered 
pagan element and in the south of Paragua a Mohammedan Malay 
element. No schools have as yet been established for these people. The 
only practical plan in view is to secure a few bright representatives of 
each settlement or band and educate them at some provincial school to 
become instructors and leaders of their own people. In the Province 
of Zambales one school has been established in the barrio of Botolan for 
Negrito children — the only olfoit being made at present to educate these 
little blacks. The cxpcrimont has not yet proceeded far enough to 
indicate anything. Jn northern Luzon, however, in the Cordillera 
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Central, the pagan eiement is numerous and relatively very important. 
Here is the great stock of primitive Malayan tribes linown as the Igorot. 
These people number something over 200,000, being most immerous in the 
olrl Spanish politico-corn man danc las of Bontoc, Quiangan, Lepanto, and 
Benguet, and in the Province of Abra. Schools were established among 
the Igorot of Benguet three years ago, hut there have been few results 
proportionate to the eifort made. It is desirable, however, that a few 
young men in each of the strong and powerful towns which cover the 
steep mountain sides of the Cordillera should receive the rudiments of an 
English education, and thereby be able to serve aa interpreters and local 
officials among their own people. The Spanish system was to place an 
Ilocano with the title of "directorcillo" in each of these towns as soon 
as thev were conquered or subdued. These officers, as representing 
Spanish authority, practically governed the towns. Their presence was 
and i=! distasteful to the Igorot, who are beginning to appreciate the 
advantages that would accrue to them through having members of their 
own tribe competent to represent the Government. With this object in 
view, training schools have been established for Igorot boys at Baguio, 
Benguet; Cervantes, Lepanto-Bontoc ; in Quiangan at the site of the old 
Spanish cuartel and mission station, and at Alilem, Amburayau. These 
schools have not yet progressed very far. The one at Baguio is the oldest 
and most fully organized. Appropriation was made by the Insular Gov- 
ernment for school buildings and a central recitation building with 
several other buildings for the accommodation of the boys have been built. 
These buildings are, however, of poor type. Something over 100 boys 
were in attendance at this school last year. At Bontoc a school biiilding 
has been erected and is now complete, costing ?560.39 to the Govern- 
ment. Some 60 boys have received profitable instruction at this 
school in the past year. At Cervantes a site has been chosen and 
an appropriation of ?4,000 made by the Government. At Quiangan, 
which is the very heart of the head-hunting region, occupied by a iierce 
but industrious people numbering altogether about 40,000, very interest- 
ing work has been begun under a teacher of large experience in Indian 
schools in the United States. School gardening and elementary tool 
work have been started here. An appropriation is needed for the con- 
struction of buildings. 

A provisional course of study covering about four years has been out- 
lined for these Igorot schools. It provides for instruction in the English 
language to a point where a child can speak, read, and write it readily, 
for elementary arithmetic, for enough geography to give the child an idea 
of the world existing outside of his own wild mountains, and some study 
of the plant and animal life of his own mountain region. Industrial 
work is planned to cover agriculture, elementary carpentry work, and 
elementary iron work. In a few Igorot towns skillful iron work is done 
by the people. This industry being altogether localized, the hammers and 
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iunils are of stone aucl the bellows arc of the rude cylindrical style com- 
umn throughout Malaysia. Yet with tliese tools the Igorot produces very 
carefully made holos, axes, and spears. He is naturally interested in 
improving his iron work and the tools with which he conducts it, and 
tliere promises to be no diffieiilty in securing a large attendance of boys 
for this kind of instruction. In iron work, as well as in carpentry, the 
instruction will be simple in character and limited to teaching dexterity 
ill the use of a few useful American tools. On the other hand, the teacli- 
ing of agriculture must be advanced and scientific in character. TJie 
Igorot is already the best and practically the only scientific agriculturist 
in the Philippines. At enormous labor, extending over many generations, 
these mountain people have built up astounding terraces covering the 
mountains mile after mile. These terraces ai'e usually under irrigation. 
They are carefully fertilized and tended. The crops are camotes, rice, 
tobacco, taro, several vegetables, and cotton. Igorot agriculture can,, 
however, be benefited by the introduction of improved seeds, by the 
destruction of noxious insects, and by making more general the cultiva- 
tion of certain products which are now localized. 

For the girls, industrial work will center around the teaching of spin- 
ning and weaving. As stated above, cotton is raised, but only in a few 
localities. Most of the cloths which circulate among these wild people 
are obtained from the Ilocano population of the valleys. They bring 
very high prices. In some localities the Igorot do beautiful spinning and 
weaving, but on a very limited scale. Tlie plan is to introduce the large 
family loom of tiic Ilocano, thereby afTonling an industry for the women 
that will relieve them from agricultural toil and be of benefit to the 
])eople. An appropriation of $1,500 was made by the Commission for 
the establkhmcnt of a school for girls at Bua, Benguet, where, in addi- 
tion to English and houfokeepinff, this improved way of spinning and 
weaving cotton will be taught. 

SCHOOLS IH THE MORO PROVINCE. 

Since the organization of the Maro Province under special form of 
government in September, 1903, the schools of southern Mindanao and 
the Sulu Archipelago have been administered separately from this 
Bureau. The school superintendent for this region is one of the five 
Hi embers of the provincial council. 

The school problem presented here is an exceedingly difficult one. The 
population is of three kinds: A small Christian population which fol- 
]owe<l the Spanish soldiers and missionaries into southern Mindanao and 
formed settlements in the vicinity of the Spanish forts; the Mohammedan 
population, which comprises the large majority of the inhabitants; and 
the pagan tribes living in the hilly interior of the mainland of Mindanao. 
By none of these three classes are public schools thoroughly welcomed. 
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Tlie Christian population is devotedly attached to their own parochial 
schools, which are supervised by Jesuit missionaries who have returned 
to their parishes. The !Moros retain all the conservatism of the Moham- 
iiiedan devotee everywhere, and have been unable to decide whether the 
American is to he accepted or resisted. The pagan tribes are in a state of 
harljarism in which it is impossible for them to understand the reason 
or advantages of schools. 

In spite of these difficulties, public education, especially in tin* last 
year, has made encouraging progress in this part of the Archipelago, 
'fhe organization of the government of the Moro Province led to a 
marked change in tlie management of the public schools. Their adminis- 
tration was centralized and sufficient fund« secured foi their suppoit B> 
Act No, 17 of the Moj-o legislative council all schools of the Moro region 
were made provincial institutions. Duting the past year 53 such whooh 
were in operation, 10 of which had been newh established The majoiit\ 
of these are among tiie Christian tribes and attended for the most pnit 
only by Christians, but there are 7 which aie ittended bi Moros and 3 bv 
pagan Bagoboa in the Gulf of Davao. There are on dutj m thi& pro* 
inec 113 American tcachera and 54 native teachers 9 of iihoni aie Mohani- 
medans. These are all paid from provincial funds. The total enrollment 
of these 63 schools was 3,114, of whom the boys numbered 1,289 and the 
girls 825. About 340 of these pupils were Moros, 110 Bagobos. and 
the balance of Christian parentage. 

A four years' course of primary instruction has been put into elfect by 
the school superintendent of the province. It covei's much the same 
ground as the primary course prescribed by this office for the Archipelago. 
The study of English has had foremost attention, but the Moro Province, 
unlike other parts of the Archipelago, requires some attention paid to 
the native languages. The Christian population of southern Mindanao, 
and especially that of Zamboanga, speak a corrupt Spanish, the native 
dialects having disappeared. The Moros speak a number of different 
dialects, nearly all of which have been reduced to writing by means of 
Arabic characters. The number of Moros who can read and write in the 
native characters in estimated by the superintendent of schools as 8 per 
cent, 4 per cent among the Sulus, lees than 3 per cent among the Samals. 

A very successful vacation institute was held in Zamboanga for four 
weeks during the month of April. The total attendance was 88. A 
secondary school at Zamboanga has also been established within the last 
few months. Its aim is to train young men and women for the Govern- 
ment service, and especially for the vocation of teaching. Special efforts 
are being made to secure the attendance at this school of young Jlohani- 
niedan Malays. 

The Moro Province appropriated ?85,330.85 for educational purposes 
for the nine months ending July, 1904, and the expenditures were 
P^46,898.17, leaving an unexpended balance of 1*^38,341.68. As the Moro 
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and pagan districts become organized and conditions become thoroug!dy 
peacefiil, there promises to be a greater demand for peliools. At least 10 
new schools, it is expected, will be established in the near fulure. 

WOBK OP OFFICE OP THE GENEBAL SUPERIHTENDEWT. 

The office of the General Superintendent is at present organised in 
the following divisions: 

The assistant to the General Superintendent, with 2 stenographers. 

The division of records, with 1 record clerk and 6 clerks. 

The division of statistics, with 1 head, 1 stenographer, and 2 clerks. 

The disbursing division, with disbursing officer and 3 clerks. 

The property division, with the property clerk, 1 stenographer, and 
4 cljH-ks. 

In addition there ia a apecial-order clerk with one assistant, an archi- 
tectural draftsman with one assistant, and the stenographer to the Gen- 
eral Superintendent, who report directly to tlie General Superintendent. 
This makes a total force of 'i^), 21 of whom are Americans and 8 Filipinos. 

The work of this force during the past year has been exceedingly 
heavy. The closer organization effected between the general office and the 
offices of the division superintendents, the very large amount of cor- 
respondence carried on with teachers, the heavy correspondence incident 
to the passing of the teaching force under the civil-service regulations, 
the radical changes which have been made in the character of the 
teachers' work, in the courses of instruction, in ]}lans for school build- 
ings, etc., liave increased the amount of correspondence 590 per cent over 
the previous iiseal year. This fact may be evidenced in another way by 
stating that the files in the record division from the organisation of the 
Eurean to July, 1903, fill 37 cases, while for the year July 1, 1903, to 
July 1, 1904, they fill 90 eases. The numlter of original communica- 
tions in the office has averaged, since the first of .Inly of the present year, 
105 per day, besides an average of 20 indorsements and 15 telegrams. 
In addition to this the record system has been entirely changed to eor- 
res])ond with that used by the office of the Executive Secretary for the 
Philippine Archipelago. Every communication is now cross-referenced 
with an average of four index cards. 

This increase in the office work has been accomplished, although with 
great difficulty, with the addition, previous to July 1, of only one Ameri- 
can clerk. In the appropriation bill for the current year two American 
clerks were dispensed with and six additional Filipino clerks provided 
for, with the slight reduction of the total amount appropriated for the 
General Superintendent's office over the appropriation of last year. 
The work, however, continues to be too heavy. Fvery employee in the 
office caeli month reports an overtime service, which in several eases has 
exceeded sixty hours in a single month. 
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Moreover, the necessary absence of the General Superintendent in the 
field a considerable proportion of the time urgently demands the appoint- 
ment of a deputy generaJ superintendent. The position of assistant to 
the General Superintendent, most excellently filled though this position 
haK been during the past year, comprises also that of a chief clerk with 
general charge of the office. What is needed is the creation of the posi- 
tion of a deputy general superintendent who can, in a large degree, share 
with the General Superintendent the very important work of school 
inspection in the provinces, and who, by reason of qualifications and 
emolument, will command the respect and consideration of the very 
able force of division superintendents. 

The routine work, despite the repeated efforts that have been made to 
effect a change, continues to fall far too heavily upon the General 
Superintendent. The school conditions throughout the Islands demand 
constant and careful persona! attention, which the General Superintend- 
ent is, to a large extent, unable to give under the present organization 
of work. The matter of visits by the General Superintendent or a 
representative is of extreme importance. Since September, 1903, the 
General Superintendent has visited the schools in 26 provinces, but 
there still remain in tlie Archipelago 8 provinces which have never 
received a visit from a General Superintendent. It has been impossible 
to visit them the past year. As a result, this office finds itself imperfectly 
informed and somewhat out of touch with the school work in those 
divisions and unable to assist as intelligently and wisely as is to be 
desired. There arc 40 provinces in the Archipelago. Each of these 
should receive at least one annual visit by a General Superintendent or 
his representative. Considering the traveling conditions, a week to a 
province is not too much to allow, and even this permits the visiting of 
only a limited number of towns. Forty weeks is, however, the entire 
sclioot year. It is manifest that, if the General Superintendent is to 
visit each province each year, there is no time left him for the conduct 
of other business. 

THE DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS. 

The division superintendent holds the pivotal position in the Bureau of 
Education. He is the iuimediate head of all school work conducted in his 
province or division. All teachers and principals report to him and are 
immediately subject to his direction. He appoints all municipal teachers. 
His recommendations arc very largely considered in the promotion of 
American teachers and Insular native teachers. He has under his 
immediate direction in some instances as many as 50 American teachers 
and 300 Filipinos. He is the representative of the school work before 
the provincial board and in cases is a member of the provincial board — 
the governing body of the province. All correspondence from or to 
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teauhcrs passes through Ids office. Hr distributes school supplies and is 
accountable for the school property of the division to the Auditor of 
the Archipelago. Tie has daily business relations with the provincial 
board, the presidents, and other municipal officers of every town, with the 
American teachers, the Filipino teachers, and close personal relations 
with the entire Filipino population of his province. With him rests 
to a ver^ largi' extent tht good diSLipline of the force, the attitude of the 
teacher'^ toward thiir duties and the general efficiency and success of the 
sthool work V large part of his time is spent in travel from town to 
town 1 work not only onerous Lut frequently accompanied by danger 
from stormi high water dangeroub seas, ladrones, and epidemic disease. 
Ihe work makes demmds upon e^ery high quality a man may possess. 
It calls for courage ludgment tict and sympathy. It is the opinion of 
the General Superintendent thit this body of men is to-day one of the 
most respected and influential toice« in the Archipelago. Their quali- 
ties — physical mentil and moral— are exceptionally high. 

It IS with extreme pleasuie that the General Superintendent is able 
tt report that tin, (.ommi bion m itt. last appropriation bill provideil for 
in increase m the salaries of division superintendents. This is as 
follows the mcrcises bting confined to the lower ranks of salary: One 
division sujiermtcndent at $3 UOO per annum; 3 division superintend- 
ents at $3 oOO pei annum each b division superintendents, at $3,350 
per annum each, 5 division superintendents, at $3,000 per annum 
each; 8 division superintendents, at $1,800 per annum each; 8 division 
superintendents, at $1,600 per annum each. 

Another change effected by this bill (Act Xo. 1225) was the separa- 
tion of division superintendents from any specific division, making it 
possible to assign a school superintendent to duty in any part of the 
Islands without reference to the salary he is receiving, and with sole 
consideration of the work for which he is most needed. By decision 
of the honorable the Secretary of Public Instruction the division super- 
intendents are now, in the matters of vacation leave and accrued leave, 
upon the same footing and subject to the same conditions as govern 
other employees in supervisory capacities. Attention is invited to Appen- 
dix G for the enumeration of the men who have filled these positions in 
the last year. 



It is recommended that action be taken at an early date looking 
toward the establishment of a University of the Philippines. Such action 
need not call for immediate appropriation. The present would not 
justify the organization of this university on an expensive scale, but it 
is believed that the time has now arrived when definite steps should be 
taken looking to the opening of courses for professional training com- 
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meneing in June, 1905, and for the opening of undergraduate courses 
in June, 1906. 

It is not anticipated that there will be more than a very few pupils 
prepared by the public schools for admission to an undergraduate 
course leading to a bachelor's degree before June of 1906. Those who 
will present themselvis a year earlier have been trained either in Spanish 
institutions of Manila or in high schools of the United States, It is 
believed, however, that there is a very considerable number of young 
men — graduates of Spanish colleges in the Philippines, and, in some 
eases, of professional schools — who are desirous of taking up professional 
studies in medicine, law, engiueering, or applied sciences. Almost 
every province in the Islands has a few of these young men who are not 
sufficiently trained to undertake regular professional work and who are 
largely unoccupied and without occupations because of the lack of schools 
for such instruction. It is believed that if lectures and seminars in the 
above professional subjects were oi^nized to commence June, 1905, a 
very respectable attendance of young men from all parts of the Islands 
could be secured and that the establishment of such work would encour- 
age and inspire the Filipino people in a very considerable degree. It 
would, moreover, provide for the continuance of the system of public 
instruction beyond the primary and intermediate grades and the high 
schools to undergraduate and professional courses. 

It has been already recommended by the Genera! Superintendent to the 
Commission that provision be made by law for the immediate appoint- 
ment of a board of trustees to whom should he intrusted the conduct of 
the university, and for the appointment of a chancellor, to serve for the 
present without compensation. An examiner and registrar of the uni- 
versity would be the only salaried employee immediately necessary for 
the preliminary work of organization and the opening of professional 
courses. The lectures, seminars, and personal direction of the students 
could be accomplished through the utilization of the very large number 
of trained specialists who are already serving the Philippine Govern- 
ment in various capacities. 

D.vviD P. Barrows, 
General Superintendent of Education. 

The Secbetahy of Public Instruction, Manila. 
27397 5 
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APPENDIX A. 
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Table of scliool popnlation, e'lToUment, and aliendance, byprovii 
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APPENDIX B. 
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APPENDIX 0. 

Xiyht-schoolnhiiinfirffor August, 1S04- 
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APPENDIX D. 



Iff, by prodnce*, the propvriioii ofdiUdrfn at present reaelieil by school 
imrhto the total popubition of children 0/ school age. 
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Tables shovAng, by provinces, Ihe proportion of children at preseiU reached hy school work 
to ilie total population of chUdren ofsdiootage — Continued. 
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APPEHDIX E. 

L table shoiii'i'] by proitnces the total numbti of jjubhc ichirli 
Philippine Islands 



Wjnili 

Abia 

Albay 

Ambos GHmiim 

Antique 

Bataan 



Benguet 

Boliol 
Bulacan 

Cagayan 

Cebu 

Ilocos Norte 

Ilocos Siir 

Iloilo 

La I aguna 

Isabel a 

La Union 

Lepanto-Bontoc 

Leyte 



"Vegios Occult I 
Negros On Tit 
Nuevi Eiiji 

Pampansa 
Pangaiinaii 

Rizal 
lionibloii 

SuMgao 
Taj abis 
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The iboie numbei comprise* 2 213 priniarr scliools mcluding 7 kindeigartens 
in Manila 38 provincial schools including 3 in Manila and 1 in Mjio Pio\inee; 
3 technical -.tliools in ManiU and 12 interniLdiatp schools ilread^ established; 
15 iclditionnl intermediate ihooN haie been iiithoi i?ed 
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APPENDIX P. 

TEXT-BOOKS AND SUPPLIES. 

L\peri noe In sh \ n from the first the jfieat Ipsinl liti ot pI i eit n a 1 o 1 
boAa e'ipeciallj prepared for tie Philippines Ainenean publishers liaie eap;prlv 
entered this field imUi the result that there non exists an excellent series of 
primary books prepared from Philippine mateiial and thoroughly i til nlapted 
to then purpose The greit bulk of the books purehTiel bi tie Bureau are of 
primiry gride an 1 this will continue to be tile ease foi >eii9 to eome Books 
as i\ell as all supplies aie provided for the pupils fiee of ehirge 

In the intermediate course there is not siieli great need foi speeial tevts aside 
fiom the science studies and it is ttpieted that the ork of tl e se ondary couisee 
1 ill be conducted iiitli slight use fur some ^eiis it leist if special Phihp]ine 

TEXT BOOKS BITIIEB « RITTE'V OR 1SPELIALL\ ADVPTtU FOR l SE 1\ THE PHILIPPIVLS 

Tlie Arnold Priiner ■steppiiio Stonci to Literature ''eries \1 ntten by Sarah 

Louise Arnold Public) cd b> Siher Burdett & to Ordered in l^OS 
A First Reil r Ste] pmg Stones to Literituie Series Written by Sirah Louise 

\rnold and Charles W Gilbert Publish d bj Silver Burdett & Co Ordered 

m 1903 
The story of the Philippines Written bj Adelini Knapp Published by Siher 

Burdett & Co. Ordered in 1903. 
Civil Government in the Philippines. Written by Dudley O. MeGovney. Pub- 
lished by Scott, Foi'esinan & Co. Ordered in 1003. 
A Natural Number Primer. Written by David Gibbs. Publislied by American 

Book Company. Ordered in 1S04. 
The Concrete Arithmetic. Written by Guy Clinton and John T. Miller. Pub. 

lished by Van Buskirk, Crook & Co. Ordered in 1D0+. 
Philippine Geography, Written by Alexis Everett Frye. Published by Ginn & Co. 

Ordered in 1904. 
Philippine School Get^raphy. Written by Roddy and revised by David Gibbs. 

Published by American Book Company. Ordered in 1004. 
Philippine Geographical Reader. Written by Samuel MaoClintoek. Published by 

American Book Company. Ordered in 1904. 
Philippine Folk Lore. Written by John Maurice Miller. Published by Ginn & Co. 

Ordered in 1004. 
Suggestions for Drawing. Written by W, II. Hilta. Published by Ginu & Co. 

Ordered in 1904. 
A Nature Study Reader. Written by John G. Coulter, Ph. D. Published by 

D. Appleton A Co. Ordered in 1004. 
Short History of the Philippines. Written by Prescott F. Jernegan. PuliHshed 

by D. Appleton & Co. Ordered in 1904. 
74 
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EXCr.USIVELY FOR t!BB HERE. 

Elements of Arithmetic. Written by Willinn H. Milne. Published by American 

Book Company. Ordered in 1903. 
Elementary Hygiene for the Tropics. Written by Azel Amea, M. D. Published 

by D. C. Heath & Co. Ordered in 1903. 

Of school supplies other than books, the demand is for exactly the same equip- 
ment as that provided for AmericMi schools. Paper, pencils, slates, blackboard 
material, material for "busy work," etc., are carried in stock in large quantities. 
There is great need (or a good school map of the Philippines, and an effort is being 
made to secure data for this purpose from the supervising teachers, as well as 
from other Bureaus of the Govcnmietit. 
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APPENBIX G. 



Siiperinleiiding and mperming force 
Seplem 






enatlon, Nov. 2!!i, 1! 



[IE tins b«ea on leave in the Uniud Sules 



since July 1, 1B«. e 



n'an."M'r."6ph» C. Lewii 
[OT this division Irom kiu. i, nm, lu i 
when he v^ttSTelieTedfrom thisdntTby 
ment of Mr. H. A. Bordner. 



Ihc division of PBjigaai- 
ting aupeHntcnSent 
mi, to JDly 1, leH. 



Mr. Campbell has b 
II. Ilocos Norte — 



19 superintendent of this i 
n"of Bata.ngas on Nov. is. 



Superlnteni3ent 



G. A. O'Reilly „. 

E. ' E.' Fisher I ™I 
H. H. Buck 

L. T. GIbDens-..- 
H. E. Bftrd 

E, A. Coddimrton 

Samuel MacClInt 

. Campbell — 






lion of school buildlngasaid oonstnictJon betng paid 
from the Coagressional relief fund, and from and 
including Aik. 24, 1904, he has been on special duty 
in the oflce ofthe General Superintendent of Edu- 
cation. Mr. Van Schaick was acting superintendent 
for this division from Apr. llo Aug. SI, IBM.an-" -— 
appointed division superintendent on Sept 1, 

12 liocoa Sur and Abra 

Mr. Bodvrell hasbeen onleaveintheUniledatales 
since May 1,1, 1904. Mr. P. S. O'Reilly WBS appoint- 
ed acting superintendent for this division on May 
2a, 1904. and Is at present serving in that capacity. 

Mr. Brink has tieea on special duty as acting 
assistant to the General Superintendent of Educa- 
tion since July 1. 1904. and Mr. J. A. Gammlll is 
acting as superintendent of this dlvi^on and has 
been serving in such capacity since Mr. Brink left 

Hollo. Mr. Charles R. Cameror " - " -" 

teacher lor AnUquo to July 3,1! 
Hulf has served as head teacher 



Xegarao, Cagaya 
ag. 
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Superintending and superoiaing far: 



Mr. B. B. Sherman was the sapeTintendent of 
this division to and Including Mai. 31, 1904, and 
then lesisned effective as of June T, IKH. the end ot 
the accrued leftve^lue him for aervice rendered, on 
sccotintol ill heslth. Hr. Sherman dJed ahortly 
alter his arriyal in the Unlt«d States. Mr. J. L. 
Flake la acting superintendent tor ttils division and 
has strved In such capacity since February 1, 19CH. 
17. Masbate 



appointed as acting supeTln 



Mr. Guy Van Schaick was the siiperli 

this dlvlSoniintl! December, IWB wfient- 

were withdrawn on account oC the lack of suppoK 
from the piovloce. From December, JSOS, to Mar. 31, 
IBM, Mr. Van Schalck was on ape«lal du» in the 
office of the General Buperlntendent ol Education 
and on April 1 Tas aadgned as acting' diTlilon luper- 
intendeni lor Doooa Norte. Teachers ijavsTecently 
been returned todnty In this divlslan and Hr. O. n. 
Bi^Kgs, division superlnlendenttorSurlgao, Is acUng 
aa superintendent for the division of Mieamls in 
addition tc hla duties In Surlgao. 
). KuevaEdja. 



thla dlvlaion from Sept. 



romSept. 19, H._. 

... jdby Mr. Coleman who ■ 

ed diviaion aupennlendenl Jan. 6. KK 
man has been on leave of abaence li 
8tatessInG< 
is acting as 
sence rf M: 



United States since JMne 18, im, e 



eralSuperlntendenlof Education. He resigned from 
the aervice and Mr. W. S. ;i)skln is at present act- 
ing aaperlntendent for this diviaion and haa served 
In Buch cai«cfty since the departure ot Mr. Lee 
from his dlvlslDn. 

24. PampangaandBataan 

_ Mr^J. M. Gambill was acling superintendent tor 



. Mr. T. D. Anglemyer was acting superln- 
it^iiuEiit from Dee. II, 1903, lo Feb. W, 1904, when 
lie was relieved from tbls duty by the appointment 
of Mr. Tumey as division superintendent on Mar. 



Mr. Bleasdale has been on leave in the United 
States since June 29. 190*. Mr. R. H. Neely hasbeei 
serving as acting superintendent for this dlvialor 
since fuly 11, 1904. 
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I. V. Dttlrj-mple was acOii 



31. ZambBles 

8». Benguetll.I 

31. Lepanto-bontoc ^ 

Governor William Dlnwlddio uns 
inlendent of schools tor this divisi 
Qt his resignation February 19W 

35. PBrosua _ 

TheMoroPnivinBe „ ^ _ 

Philippine Normal School _ 

Philippine School of Arot and Trades _ 
Kaulical School _ „ 

Mr. William J. Colbert was aotine superintendent 
school to <lal« of Ilia tesignalton Aug. 29, I'M. 

departure 






of Mr. Colbert. 



J C Muerman .. 



The acting govcmOF. 

N M SaleetiT 

U tt Beattie.. 

Ronald P. GlcBBon 

( \ aoant) 

JohnG. Coullet 

Mrs. M. E. Gordon- 

Punster, 
W. H. Hills 



Province. 


To.n. 


Name of prlneipal. 


1 Manila 


Manila . 


F. K. Lutz. E. W. Oliver, Guy aiiie.m. 






L^d^rJohnson. acting. 






























^haC-L^is. 














L^ 


S. K. Mitchell. 
^1^'K'la,. 


Abra {see report) 


S"' 


J. D. De Huft.head teacher for province, 
in charge. 

L G.' MeConachle, acting. 

A. a! Bear, acting. 

S. J. Alb^^n, In cliaige. 

CD.eehell. 

II. S, atraabaugh, in charge. 

B. B. Hovell. 
F. J. Ralley. 


14 JSS 




1.1, uiSon..;;::::::":::::::: 


^F^^is:::---^:::.. 












aSSfc;:::;-- 


SSE="~: 










Ban Fernando 










Manns In charge since Sept. 1, 1!W4. 
















SSfT;;:::::::::::-:::;:; 
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APPENDIX H. 

SOME OF THE CIRCULARS SENT BY THE GENERAL SUPEEINTENDENT TO 
DIVISION SUPERINTENDENTS, SEPTEMBER 15, 1303, TO SEPTEMBER 15, lfl04. 



Corporal punialinient of pupils in the secoiidtiy srhook of the Pliilippines is 
hereby foilmlden Ev this la included not only whipping but espeoiallj blows 
upon the face with tlie hnnd Pupils in attendance at the secondan schools 
are presumed to lie no longer children but 'voiing nien and uomen and ible to 
choose between conducting theinaeliea pioperlj oi lenving the school 

Hereafter a pupil of a actondary school «ho conducts himself unwoithily or 
refuse-, to submit himielf to the i egrihtions of the school 'shall be suspended 
oj e\pelled by the principal with the approval of the division superintendent 
and in cases of flagrant misconduct the expulsion may be mnde pubJich in the 
piesence of the school 

Gt.\L(lAL &UPLBISTENDEM. 



I ha\e the honoi to call attention to the fatt tliit the passing of the dtpait 
ment aasiatant e-vamination will be accepted by this Bureau and the Ciiil Service 
Board as the equiialent of the teanher s exinunalion bO that one who has 
eligibility m the depaitment assistant e\aniinntion i3 not required to take an> 
other civil senice test for promotion m the teichmg service Thia information 
la promulgated for the benefit of those who are alieadv eligible aa depaitment 
asaiatants and fuither to eucouiage qualified teicheis to take the department 
aaaistant examination in place of that particularly designed for teacheis 

This la the only substitute which will be accepted in heu of the teachtis 
ejLamination In this connection see page 18 section 14 of the Manual of 
Infoiniation of the f ml Service Board 
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I have the honor to call tliH attention of division Buperintendents and teaehera 
generally to the following minute, wliich has heen adopted by the Philippine 
Civil Service Board; 

"Ordered, That future graduates of the Insular Normal School at Manila 
shall be eligible t« appointment to the classified teaching service of the Philippine 
Islands without examination by the Civil Service Board. 

"W. S. Washbubn, Cftajjuian." 
Generai. Si' 



Manila, liecBmber IS, 1003. 



In (onsultation nith different division supei intendents I haie mtt with nnny 
statements of the difficultips in securing an economical and proper appropriation 
of the school funli by the towns In many (asea in the last year school funds 
nere not appropriated for school piirpo^ei but weie spent for otlier ends not 
authouzed by laii For this reason I urge attention to thi inclosed statement 
of the plan followed in the Proiince of Bulacan 

The essential feature of tins plan is that the proiincial treasurer instructs 
the munuipahties that school funds are to be approprntcd under the direction 
of the diMSion auperintendcnt of schools nbo thereupon undeitakes to furnish 
a report to the treasurer of the expenditures of these moneys Tins plan has 
unqueationabb succeeded m the division of Bulacin I see no reason why it 
should not tie adopted in nnny othei divisions provided it commends itself 
to the atttntion of the provincial treisureis It has received the indorsement 
of the Insular Tieasurer who recommends it for univeisal establishment in the 
letter a cop> of which is inclosed 

The succes" of this plan depends as does the success of so mueli of our 
school work upon a clear business understanding between the provincial treas 
urer and tlie division auperintendent of schools The plan of course can not 
he adopted except by the approval of the provincial treasurer inasmuch aa it 
involies the delegation of a portion of his responsibilities to tlie livision super 
intfndent as agent 

I respectfulh urge upon the division superintendents to pre-ent tins matter 
ivith inclosed letters to the provincial treasurer or treasurers of each division, 
and see whether it is not advisable to adopt tins same plan in the division 
generjllj 



Inclosures A sucteasful method of handling school fund', Copi of blank 
form of Presupuesto ' a.' used in the Province of Bnlann Copy of blank 
form for an account of paymtnt-" approved actually used in the Piovince of 
Bulacan for the town of Mnloloa Octolier 1903 Tiue lops of lettei from pro 
Tincial treasurer of Bulacan to division superintendent of schools Tiue copy 
of letter from Insular Treasurer to the division superintendent of schools, Bulacan. 
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\ct No 82 'itates that the prorpedx of it leaat ont fo irth nf one per centum 
ol all tlip lands and improvements (buildings) aa asaeRsed shall be deioted exclu 
sufh to tlie support ot fiee primary schools and the providing and erection o( 
suitable school buildings (The municipal cruncil can with the con^nt of the 
provincial treasurer appropriate for school purposes any amount from one 
fourth to one half of one per cent of the assessed value of the landi ) The same 
Htt provider that the miinicipl! council shall submit to the piovmeial treasurer for 
his approval within the month of January each (ear a plesupuesto or eitimat* of 
expenses for the lear These presupueotos ha\e heretofore set apart so much 
money for carting hooka so much for repairs rent etc The couneil or presi 
dent usually the president can have two hourn work done as repairs on the 
schoolhouse ind collect 10 or 20 pesos for it or any amount he desires providing 
he does not go beyond the appropriation He has the power to issue a warrint 
for the full appropriation for cirtmg school supplies even though he has lut one 
box of supplies carted 50 yards 

To ivoil this eiil change the form of the presupuesto Find in the provincial 
treisurers books the amount of school funds on hand January I add to this sum 
the amount jf one fjurth of one per lent or the fractional per cent loted of the 
assessed value of the land and buildings this gives the estimated school funds 
for the jear State it as such On the same pane state Salanos de los maestros 
V maeatras i gaatos de muebles alquiler de editicios reparaciones y todos los 
demas gaatos designados para esciielas ptlbhcas to be the totil amount of school 
funds for the >ear (See inclosed presupuesto ) Request the council to approve 
this presupuesto in triplicate and Rubmit it (o the pronncial treasurer for hia 
approval then the superintendent approves the same retains one topj returns 
one to the council and the other to the proiincial treasurer 

The proMnrial treasurer then nrites a circular lettei to all the municipal 
treasurers stating that the expenditure of the school fund for the vear is under 
the direction of the division superintendent of schools and in case any municipal 
treasurer pais from the school funds an account not appro\ed bv the division 
superintendent of schools said munieipal treasurer becomes personally and 
officially responsible for the amount paid and the same will be iharged to his 
bond vhen his accounts are audited 

The superintendent then issues an apiroiei monthly paj roll (Form B) m 
triplicate for each municipality and sends it to the municipal treasurer State 
in this pay roll the itemize! itateinents of the amounts to be paid of salaries 
foi repairs etc (to whom for what purpose etc ) from the schiol funds 
When these pajees recene their pay thej sign the pay roll which then becomes a 
receipt On the reverse side of the pay roll is a complete account of the school funds 
on hand at the beginning of the month the anioimt of land tax as school funds 
paid in during the month the expenses foi the month and the amount on hand 
at the close of tlie month One copy of this pay roll is retained b* the municipal 
treastiier one is sent to the diiision superintendent of schools and the other is 
attached to the municipal treasurers monthly account to the proiincial tieasurer 

The proMncial treasurer makes a monthly statement to the superintendents 
office showing the amount of school funds paid oior to eich municipal treasurer 
m the proMnee 

The supeiintendent will then compare the accounts of the m inicipal treasurers 
ind the pronncial treasurer and if in error occur" nili call it to the attention 
ol tl e municipal treasurer who will readily correct it 
27397 (^ 
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] } netl 1 o k t p feet on N t jc \ f scl If Is of Bulacan 
Pro II ee has been n ai prop ated Us ar He 1 ols ha e reee ed tl e rth 
of e erv cent that 1 aa been hpent for Ihem 

Tl 9 n ethoil of proced re greatly 1 ghten? the ork of tl e pro e I tre'is rer 
He 9 I ot CO pel led to "u from to n to tovn to guard tic sclnol 1 nds and see 
f 1 at they are properly expended 1 e lea es th a vork ent relv n the I ■jnda of the 
d ¥ 'ion B penntendent of >*1 ools Tl e pro nciil treasurer looks after tl e 
general furnlg but the super ntendent "uards tie school funds Ih a netlod has 
been worked out i th s pro nee It ca i be use I successfully n 11 pro n es 
prov ding the pioper relat ons ex t het een the pro ne al treasurer a d the 
di IS on super ntendent of schools 

L ( T KhEH D I 5 1 pe (F dent 



S3,824.SZ Local Cy. 

de mueblee, alquLlcr de 
« para esFUclBB <bajo la 
eacueliB) $3,324.32 Local Cy. 



.. de de 1903. 



Presidente Municipal. 
const Jo de este municipio en el dli 



Lisla dc Pagos aprobiuloa jitra el mea de Octubre, 190S. 

■rliado por el consejo muaicipal Be Buplica al presidente pira eipei 
ir do los Interesadoe j el tesorero munLi ipal queda ordonadg ft paKi 
B de los fondos escolarei a loa slsulentea interesadoe Por ^iua aor' 

Conant 6 su cqulvalente 



;. G. TuBNEH, Supeyiiitendenic de Escvelaa, 
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Malolos P I October 29 1903 

Sir In rej Ij to \ ir oijimv mntitn of the 19th ii staiit m wl ich jou request 
niL to turiiish j u with a statement relitut tc the sj'Jtem of appropriating munic 
ipal school fund^i as pursiiej in this proirace ■ind the account ng for such funds 
as required of municipal treasurers I haTe the 1 onor to make the following 
statement 

The sjstem of appiopri'iting school funds bi munieipil rouneils as followed in 
this proiince — i e providing for leliool expenses bv the appropriation of all 
school funds in a separate annual estimate at the beginning of each year such 
fundi to be expended ly ini under the super\iBion of the division superintendent 
of schools as CTplained in jour statement herewith — his been proluctue of 
moat satisfactory results not only m simplifying the handling of 8 ich funds 
and protecting them against misappropriation but also m reheiing this office of 
much of the great volume of work necessarily imposed upon it 

The legality of °iiich a system is unquestionable in the opinion of this office 
in view of the initiative action which t munieipal council muit necesaarilj take 
in the matter 

All native teachers must be employed and their salaries fi\ed bv the division 
superintendent of schools in accordance with section 9 of Act No 74 of the United 
States Philippine Commission ind the subsequent approval bi the division 
supenntendent of miscellaneous expense accounts such is rents repaiis t build 
inge etc as provided m this Ejatem la for the puipose of eonipJjmg with 
section 1 subsection (c) of \ct ^o 132 of the United Stites Philipp ne Com 
mission besides establishing an excellent check on such etpenlitures as made 
from school funds by municipal treasurers 

This system especially simplifies accounting by municipal treasurers and reduces 
the work of auditing municipal school fund lecounts to a minimum 

In conclusion I would st\te that 1 most heartily indorse and reiommend this 
system of han lling municipal school funds and am fulh convince! thxt it is the 
most satisfactorj and practical method for treating anth funds 
Very respectfully 

Richard Goodiiabt, 
Treasurer Province of Bulaco/n. 

Mr. E. G. TuHNEB, 

Division Superintcndcnl of Schools, 

Province of Buiaean, Oaliuag, P. I. 

Manila, November 9, 1903. 
Sie; Acknowledging receipt of your favor of the 3Ist ultimo relative to the 
present mode of handling school funds in the Province of Bulacan, I have the 
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honor, after careful inrestigntiou of your systf^m to express my concurrence in 
the indorsement of Treasurer Goodhnrt 

The multiplicity of duties de^ohina' upon a provincial treasurer renders his per 
sons] attention to various details impossible, and a harmonious coopeiation of the 
treasurer and division superintendent m this particular iti&tance could be pro 
ductive of nothing short of success 

I take pleasure, therefoie in recomniending the unnersal establishment of the 
system as proposed in loiir communication 
Very respectfully, 

Frakk a. Bbakagan, 
Treasurer Philippine Islands. 
Mr. E, G. TuBSEK, 

Division Su]Kriiilendent of Schools, Itnliiiag, liulacan, P. I. 






\ new serie- of report bhnks for use in the public schools thioiighout tlie 
Islands his been prepared and mil be distiibuted foi geneial use beginning 
Januan ] 1904 The blanks are seien in number as followt. 

Uecord Foim \o I — Classroom legister This register is designed for use 
in every cla&s loom whether in the centiai or barrio school Copies haie not 
ret been reeeiied from tlie Publii, Printer but at the eai liest possible moment 
a supply will be forwarded to the dntsion superintendents nho aie requested 
to put the register promptly into general use 

Record Form Vo // — Class room teachers rcpoit to supeniaing teacher 
This repcrt will as a lule be prepared by the Filipino teachci to be submitted 
on the last day of the month to the superiising teacher of the town In the 
absenie of a supemsing teacher the report goes direct to the dnision superin 
tendent This forms appears at first sight sonienhat dithcult of preparation 
It has been gnen thoiough test howeier in at least one dmsion ^^lth some 
slight help the natne teacher wilt learn to prepaie it piupw-ly mtb few 
mistakes 

Record Form Ao 11! — Day school leport of superiiMng tciiher to division 
superintendent This report is to be piepared chiefly from the data presented 
in Form No II 

Record Fonn \o IX — Teachers class report of siiperMiing teacher (o diMsion 
supei intendent 

Record lorm \o I — Report of night school teacher to dmsion superintendent. 

Record Form Ao M — General report of division superintendent to Gencial 
Supcrin ten lent It niU be noted that this repoit embodies a detailed statement 
on school conditions in eiers town in the division as well as a statement as 
to the work of each indiiidual teniher Insul ii and municipal The plan will 
entail eonsilerahle additional woik in the olhce of the dniMon supei intendent 
but this infoimation should be in permanent form and easily accessible m the 
local ofhce as well as in the ofRce of the General Supei intendent 

Report on Form Tso \l will be ie<|uired of division superintendents about 
four times a year the first statement will coter the month of January 1904, 
the second the month of March Reports from the teacheis to the dinoion super 
intendents will honeier be made monthly and it is desired that the local office 
be at ani time piepared upon request lo communicate to the general office 
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s and atateiiient o 
111'' diMBion e\en though u 



, fji tliL ptLcJimr iionth tor anj 
I genpral lepoit coieiing thit period is not 
required 

Record Form Ao \11 — Alsenee report on Insular teachers submitted by 
dmsion superintendent to Geneial Supeiintendent This report shnuld be aceotu 
panie I by evidence of illness nr other papera evplitning ciuse of abienoe 

It IS absolutely essential that the utmost promptness he obaened ly all teachers 
in submitting leportb to loeai superintendents Ihere should be no deviation 
from the rule that the-^e statements bIihII be pla ed m the mailb upon the list 
day of eaeh calendai month The report of the dmsion supeiintendent to the 
Gineral Superintendent should be forwaided in anj case not latei than the 15th 
of the month follc«ing the period eo\eied b> the report If niunieipal reports 
aie foi any reison delated bejond that late in reaehing the dmsion super 
inten<lent he will make mention of the delinquent teachers Supplementiiy 
report should in such cases be submitted Inter (It is understood that in some 
instances the poor mail service prevents prompt eomm inicatiun from isolated 
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Manila, Junuaiy 1-j, I'JOi, 



Attention is called to a new record form chiraetei and efhciencs report on 
Insular tciclieis a topy of nhieh is inclosed Copies of tins form m duplicate, 
haie b(en mailed this neek to all teachers on Insular salan Its purpose is 
to obtain a more accurate and complete lecord of the sei\iees and eharieter 
of the teachers employed m this Bureau 

DiMsion supei mtendents lie directed to hll in the lower portion of this 
form as fast as copies are )ecei\ed fiom teachers ani to foiward one of the 
duplicates in each ease to tliia alHce. The information requested in tbis form 
la needed at once and tlie division HuperintendentB can not exercise too great 
diligence in complying «ith these instructions 

(jE\ElRM '^irPEni-JTFNUENT 



Ma'jila J 



By the provisions of -Ytt No 1040 a n i in un f fi\t hoi i a w ik daily in 
school is required of all teachers The provision of the law is as follows 

The number of hours for the daily actions of the public schools shall be 
fixed by the Secretarj of Public Instiuction but they shall not be less than five 
hours a da^ 

Ml interpretation of this law «ould allow w^thl^ this live hours time spent 
b> teiihers instructing either pupils or natue teachers and also time spent by 
a supervising teacher in iisitmg birrio schools and supervising r inspecting 
cla»s room instruction Iv imeriean or Filipino teacher- but it clearly re^uiies a, 
le hour- school work from eierv teacher 

General Superintenqe-vt 
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TPA\ELT>0 F\PEfJSES Or SI PERI MINt TFAcnBBS 

An apyropriatioii has been nnde bv the Philippine Comini^iSion to paj the 
traveling expenses of teachers who may he directed bj the dni'^ion superintendent 
to supervise school Hork and give instruction in towns adjacent to those in 
which they are stationed or in remote barrios of their reBpeettve towns 

In casen where diviRim superintendents deem it advisable for teachers to make 
regular tiipa weeklj oi moie often for the iboie purposes, they will arrange 
definite schedules of routes to be folloMcd and submit same to this office for 
approval by the General 'Superintendent 

The tra\eling expenses of teachers exelusiie of subsistenee tan be paid in all 
eases where the> follon instructions of the division superintendent Their 
expenses should be submitted on the regular expense voucher, supported by 
receipts, ind should be accompanied bi cnpv of letter of instructions from the 
division superintendent to the teieJicr in iddition to note from the former 
approving the expendituie 

GlL-iEKAL Sl-I 



The attention of this office has been dri»n to the f)ct that in several provinces 
municipal councils have made appropriations for the erection and lepair of 
school buildings and pument of teachers salaries out of the general funds of 
the municipal treasun and hive latei returnel this monej thus appropriated 
from the sel ool to the general fund The Attorney General and the Insular 
Treasurer state that this practice is illegal The council may make a loan to the 
school fund nith the understanding that the treisury shall be reimbursed from 
thit at a later dat** hut the transaction if it is to be considered in the nature 
of a Jonn must be dietinctl> so characterized on the municipal records Otherwise 
the inone\ must be consileied to have been permanently appropriated for school 
purposes and can not be reassigned for othei uses The following is an extract 
from an indorsement of Jinu^rv (1 of the Treasurer of the Philippine Islands 

Bespectfully returned to the honirnhle the Secrotarj ot Finance and Justice 
inviting attenbou to the opinion renderel by the honorable the Attorney General 
under hte of December ^3 1 XI3 to the efteot that amounts idvan eJ for school 
purposes in the yeir 1902 out of the fund of any municipality can not be 
ibstncted from a p\rt of the tates now collected now set aside for school 
purposes -ict No 82 of the Philippine Lommission section 43 (6) provides 
that the pr ceeds of at leist one fourth of 1 per cent of the I in Is and improve 
ments as assessed shall be devoted exclusnely to the support of free public 
primary schools and the repairing or erection of suitable school buildings The 
municipaJ council shall have discretion to expend the remiinmg one fourth of 1 
per cent or is much thereof as tley shill deem wise to levy foi any lawful 
municipal pi rj ose herein pr vidod 

From the foregoing opinion and quotation from the Municipal Code it is 
presume 1 by this office that the case would apph in the present initance and as 
there is no provision b^ which an amount thus ajpropinted can be later 
abstraeteJ from the special school Inn K unless such appro; nation is made and 
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specified as a loan, the same slioulil stand in the nnture of a gift or donation rather 
than be reimbursed to tlie general funds. — Frank A. Branagan, Treasurer Philip- 
pine Islands." 

General Supebibtendent. 



Masils, February 5, ISOi. 



In ace rdince witl the proii'ii n"? of Att \o 1040 recentlj enacted by the 
Lnited States Philippine Commission and Exetuti^e Order No J of the Ci\il 
Goietnor a memorandum has been drinn for the b nefit of teachers stating 
the conditions under which their resignitions hiU he acreptel and le-nes of 
alwcnce printed them in accordance nitli the length of time which thej hiie 
8er\ed in these Islands A copv of this memorandum is inclosed for ^our informa 
tion and n copv is being mailed to every teacher in the Bureau of Education A 
copy of Act No 1040 i« also inclosed and copiei sent to each teacher and these 
will be followed by copies of Executive Order No 8 as soon ni thej can be 
obtained trom the Public Printer 

It IS deairei that dmaion superint<"ndcnts familiarize themsehcs with eiery 
prcusion of this memorandum and ad\ise teachers relative to their going home 
In thu connection a report is desired from each division superintendent to be 
submitted aa soon as the required data can be secured iplitiie to the number of 
teachers in each dmsion who expect this year to permanently sever their con 
nection with the Bureau of Edutation The period of three school vears of service 
expires for so considerable a number within the next feu months that it has been 
anticipated that the engagement of a large number of new teachera m the United 
States to All vacancies made hv separations will be necessarj The last appro 
priation bill fixes the total number of teaching positions in this Bureau at ST3 
there are at the present time in service in the Archipelago 783 teachers It is 
ver; desirable that for the coming jeir thp full number of teachers authorized 
by law he engaged These teichers will be aupplitd througb eivil service examina 
tions in the United States ami appointment from this olhce It is not believed 
that there will be any difTioultj in filling our ranks with desirable men but it 
IS necessary thtt the intention of every teacher who intends to resign at the end of 
this jear be unlerotool before the beginning of vi ition in older that arrange 
ments may be made to fill the vacancies so occasioned 

Attention in tins connection is invited to ciieuUr No S setting forth tie 
revise! salary list effective since the 1st cf Januaiy 

application foi leave of absence to visit tie lnited States should be silmittel 
to this oflice on Cnil Service *orm No 5t through the oflice of the division 
snperinten lent of sd -ols Copies of this form will le sent to division s ipei 
intenlents at an eaily date 

< tNEEAI SlPl 



Manila, February 20, 1904- 
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nnny diM loni the oigsnjzation of solioot boards Int been laigeU negleetpJ The 
law however is quite eitpiioit perhaps e\en manditory iii its pionsion for 
their estabii^ment and it is believed that the growing interest of the Filipinos 
in public education demands our immediate attention to the iPConBtitution of 
this local advisori body 

Espeeialli in connection nith the selection of sites and the procuiing of means 
for building new sehooibouses is pioiided in jangraph (d) of section 12 do 
I believe that the assistanee of Filipino citizens of the muiucipalitv acting m 
their official capacitj on a local school board may be of detided impoiiance 

A report is desned fiom ill diiision superintendents as to the state of the 
local school boaids in each division tthere*er such are in e\ifitenee the names 
of the members aie leqitested this Buieau will co'peritt in an effort to 
increase the interest of the members of the local school boards bv sending them 
copies of all scl ool publications and circulars containing general information 
and will tM to answer promptly any co^nimiinications sent by siith boards direct 
to tbi9 ofhce in accoidance with paragraph (e) of section 12 

It is desired that division supeiintendenta express themsehes freely upon the 
question of what help can be expected from t reorgini/ition of tlie local school 
boards and s ij.f.e-'t mitteri wl i h cm le rpfeired (o (1 e ii in th(i diisoiy 



, Fnhrunry It, IDO!,. 



The diyision superintendent of schools for Cebu has submitted plans which meet 
with my full approval for an American teachers' institute to be held at the end 
of the present school year, in order to discuss, especially with the new teachers 
in the division, matters of school work and common interest. 

Inasmuch as nearly every division contains teachers who have recently arrived 
from the United States, this plan is recommended to division superintendents 
generally. Time spent in this way, if not in excess of three days, may be credited 
to the teacher's service. 

General Scpekistekdent. 



[Nd. 15. ssrLes 1904.] 

Manila, P. I., February 2i}, WH- 
on ecHooLitousE copisTKucrios. 

Tie '^ ming >eii promit^s to be notible in the hutorv ^f this Buieuu for 
bull ling and constiuttion Not only are a gieat many barin s bonis m process 
of erection but a number of municipalities are undertaking permanent school 
buildings while the provincial boards in many provinces have eithei appropriated 
or provided by loans foi buildings for the pioiintial school 

It IS exceedingly de-iii ible in the cise if all school buildings to be erected 
that the construction should be of an improved Upe and charaetei The Bureau 
of Architecture upon the lequest of municipal touncils or piovintial boards 
will prepare plans and s[ ecilitations ind will assist us in other ways but it 
IS desirable tint all preliminary plans and data le carefully sciutinized and 
completed before submission to the Bureau of Arthitetture for final draft For 
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Ihi'i »ork Ml T J L.tnn of the PI ilippme S,l ool of AitnnJ Tia lea Ijh. Upn 
gnen a dc^k in tliis> office with instruetioni to iNjrreipnnd with dnisicii super 
inlendenis ie1ati\e to proposed bcIiooU buildings niid to a^iat in everv possible 
M17 111 the prepaiation of preliminaiv plans \ pamphlet will be published 
nhiih will contain full infoimation upon these niatteis d<> netl as luggestire plans 
and illustiation* for all clones of slSiooI buildinfts 

I wish to eall attenti»»i to the iraporttnce of securing suitable aitea for every 
kind of public school The necessity of an adequate ciinpu* for provincial 
sihools his been dwelt upon in a pieiious cticular, but there 1% equal reason 
for having spacious grounds and healthful suiroundinga for municipal and bamo 
schools lA herever possible permanent sites for schools should be secured 
rhej should be 1 little lemoied from the noi'ip and confusion of traiSc and dwell 
inga, and thei rauBt lie dry, healthful, and, where pos'.thle, shaded The action of 
proimces and municipalities should be sought dedicating such sites permanently 
for school puipose^ and in this ponneition I urge the reoi ganization of the 
local school botrds for assistance in this work of procuring school grounds 
Where a niunicipility is unable at the present time to erect 1 school building it 
Mill be able in man} m-.ei to set asile 1 suitible piete of giound for future 
building 

It IS desired tliat all diiiMon superintendents report the number and kind 
of school buildings which it is proposed to l)uild in each division In addition 
to this a full repoit ii wanted upon all ^hool construction which has taken 
place in each dmsion since the organization of the Bureau of Fdueation Ihe 
names locations and cost of such buildings should be gi\en Wherever possible 
sketches ground plans or illustrations should also be furnished 

In Older to haie necessaiy data for the inipro\enient of the present condition 
of school buildings and the making of pioper piovision for future structures it 
1= desired that (opie^i of the inilosed ciiculai propeili filled out be returned 
t<D this office nheneiei application is made for the prepiiation of plans for school 
buildings 



Act No 854 providing' foi the education ot lilipmo student-, in the United 
States reads as follows 

In each of the school divisions ot the Archipelago examinations to secure a 
list of students best qualified to leceiie iiid profit bj a course of instruction and 
education in the United States shall be held under the diiection of the dniaion 
superintendents on or before the thirtj first of March in each year hereafter 
Candidates for exaniimtion must be students of the public schools and natives of 
the Philippine Islands of good moral character sound phjsical condition and 
not less than sittcen nor more than twentj one leirs ot age Full report of such 
examinations shall be made by division supei inten dents to the General &uperitend 
ent of Education who shall certify to the Civil Governor throi^h the Secretary 
of Public Instruction as eligible for appointment as Government students t« be 
educated in the United States all candidates receding a percentage of not less 
than seienty fiic m each subject of eximination " 

In aceordinie nith the above proiisions of Uw an cxamimtion of candidates 
for Government sthohrsbips is herelv annoui cc 1 ffi the Tlst of March en uing 
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and >oiJ are diiicted to piit t opj f the ini"! eed notice in cich mumcipaJity of 
yoTir division Examinations maj be held durinj, hour* and places deiignated by 
division supenntendtnts but the^ must all be held upon t] e same daj and it is 
belieied by the under>iigne 1 that thej "ihould be unifoim for all dmtioni Tot 
this purpose examination papers will be sent out to all liii*ii n aupermtfindents 
upon the ii bjects to be requiied for exiinination fhese examination papeis are 
now being prepared m this olhoe fhev mil cover the subjects requisite tJi admia 
sion into high s hools m the United States and the aim will be to make them of 
a Bufhcientiy high standard to exclude all students who ire not qualified to enter 
upon such a. course Ihe relitnely hijih character of the examination should be 
understood and pupils who've chanceb of obtaining an eligible rating are small 
should not be urged to compete in the examinition 

The examinations will be conducted entirely in Fnglish and in accordance 
with the provisions of the law all applicants miiat be atudenta of the public 
schools of the Islands and the diiision supenntei dei t will oeitif> to this fact 
as well as to the moral character and reputation of the applicant 

The applicants Jna\ be of eithtr se\ 



Ettgtxsh grammar — 1 Write the plurals of tie following words Knife cargo 
lady vallej Englishman brother m Hw woman mouse radius and church 

2 Give the three degiees i compan on if the adjective gooi and use each 
degree in a, sentence 

3 Write a sentence u^ing the \erb stud\ in (a) the actne ^oice (fc) the 
passu e voice (c) in the present tense third person singular i umber (rf) m the 
future tense (e) as an intransitne lerb 

i Write sentences using the word that as an adjective as a relative pronoun 
and as a conjunction 

6 Tell the part of speech of each word in the follomng sentence Ben)amin 
FranVlin who was once t pt r printer in the city of Phi la lei phi a becime a great 

Write la) A simple sentence (6) a complev sentence containing an adverb 
clause (c) a complex sentence containing a relative clause (d) a con pound 
sentence 

7 Whit IS the actne \o\ix of a lerb' The passive voite' Vt\ at is a transitive 
verb! An intransitive verb? 

8. Tell the case of each noun and pronoun in the following seiiteneea, giving 
the reason in each case; 

{a) John gave his sister a hook. 

(&) His brother, the captain, is a large man. 

Geography . — What is the earth's size? What are its movements? What are (he 
effects of these movements on the distribution of light and heat? 

2. Define and explain winds; trade winds. What are the prevailing w'inds of 
the torrid zone! 

3. What is climate? Compare the climate of western Europe with that of 
eastern North America. Wiiy is there a difference? 

4. Define commerce; foreign commerce; domestic commerce. 

5. What are the most important articles exported from the Philippine Islands? 
What are the most important imports? 

6. Give three differences between young rivers and old rivers. 

7. What form of government has the United States? Great Britain? Russia? 
Australia? Prance? 
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8. Locate the following cities: Havana; New York; St. Petersburg; Berlin; 
Melbourne; Cope Town; Liverpool. 

9. Locate the following countries; Brazil; Russia; France; Turkey; New 
South Wales; Bulgaria. 

10. Locate the Cagayan River; Mississippi; Amazon; Danube; Yellow River. 

United States history.— i. Name thr*6 prominent early North American dis- 
coverers. Describe disooveries made by each. Name three prominent early North 
American explorers. Describe explorations of each. 

2. Name and describe three early and successful North American settlements. 

3. Give causes of Revolutionary war. Name three prominent American gen^aJa 
in that war. 

4. Described the Constitution of tlie United States. When was it adopted! 
Why was it necessary? 

6. Prom what countries were the following States obtained; Florida; Cali- 
fornia; Texas; Louisiana.! 

6. What was the Emancipation Proclamation! By whom was it issued? Why 
was it necessary! What was its effect! 

7. For what were the following men noted: Washington; Jefferson; Lincoln; 
Grant! 

8. Give cause and effects of the Spanish -American war. 

A.ntkm6tte—l At $75 per hectare what will be the lalue of i let 200 
meters long and 80 meters wide! 

2 Find the simple interest on $2 475 at 7 per cent for 2 vcirs b month'i 

3 The ciicumfpienee of a wheel is 47 124 detinieters Find it-s diimeter 

4 Dmde 100^1 b\ 847* 

^ The difference m longitude between two place? is 9° 34 25' What is their 
difference in time' 

6 A ladder 35 fett long is so planted is to reach a window 20 feet from tlie 
ground Find the distance fiom the foot of the ladder to the hou'-e 

7 4 Chino gains lU per cent b> selling 6 boxes of matches for 10 cents 
What per cent would he gam by selling 2 boxes for 5 rents! 

Physiology — 1 What is a 'cell in animals' 

2 (rive the size position, and purpose of the stomach Make a diagram of it 

3 What IS the gastric juice for? Where secreted? What is tht bile for' 
W here is it aecreted ' 

4 Whit IB the puipose of the heart' Deairibe its =tiutture 

5 Define arteries veins, lungs 

6 What gas is taken into the bod* when we breathe What ^s is given out! 
Giie two reasons why it is hettei to bicathe through the nose thin through the 
mouth 

7 Whi IS it impoitant to dunk pme wntei ' In what places is Hiter likely 
to be impure' Whv is it lerj dangerous to hav^ decaymg imteiial and stagnant 
water neai our housca' How nia^ impure water be made pure' 



I., April 1, ISO',. 



vited to the foUowi 

*LTH FOB THE PlIIUPPISE ISLANDS, 

•'Manila, March 3.}, J904. 
-, herewith 200 copies of Health Bulletin 
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Nu 3 on the care of infTnti Tlii« bulletin is i tr n I tion of i ciiiulai in 
the niioua natne lingunge- for the intoimation o! natne mothers and is 
intended for the reduction of the excessive niortalit( among young children 
which mortality is largely due to ignorance impioper feeding expoauie ind 
neglect The copies aboie inentitned ■jie sent to ^ou foi distribution omoiig 
English reading teachers ao tliat they nii|y be aWe to intelligently advise paients 
m respect to matters treated of in this bulletin and which nny conie under their 
notice ai a result of their necci^ ii ilj close offiiial lelutions with the people 
\lij rcijieLtfulh 

"E. C. Carter, 
"Major and Surgeon. U. S. A., Commissioner iif I'vIiUc Hualth, 
"The Genehal SL^PEHI^-TE^'DE^T of Ei>ucation-, 

Manila, I\ I." 
Copies of the bulletin mentioned in above letter me foiivarded for distribution 
to Filipino teaphers. 

By order of the General Superintendent: 

Assistant to the Cbneeal S u per inten' dent. 



A blank form for repoit on public scliool buildings has been prepared in this 
othce and copies «ill be forwarded to division superintendents a= soon n^ thev 
can be obtained fiom the Public Printer A cop\ of this foim is to be filled out 
for ever> towii in >our dnision supporting a public school Infoimition will 
be required in each case upon the following heidings 

1 Name of school (central or barrio) 

2 Character of building (stone viood or nipi) vvaH" floor roof 

3 Size of building dimensions number of ^oom^ 

4 If leased what is monthly rental paid' 

6 If owned bj Government When built under whose supervision Original 
cost of construction In monej in enntnbuted laboi Repairs or additions 
When made cost Present \aluation Pre-*nt condition From vvhat fund was 
cost of construction paid! 

6 Remark as to adequacy of present building etc 

This report will be submitted bj division superintendents to the General 
Supertntendent on July 1 Ifl04 Each individual tonn will be considered in its 
present status as consolidated under recent act of the Commission If munic 
ipal school IS not in session at the time of submitting this report statistics on 
buildings rented or loaned to municipalities for school purposes should cover the 
last month of the preceding vear Separate detailed report is required on every 
case involving loin from Insular Government to province oi municipality mdicat 
ing the amount of funds so made available and progress to date on construction 
of buildings If assignment has been made to the province of Government relief 
nee for school purposes give date and amount of such assignment and submit 
special report as to method of utilizing iice and number and chanctci of build 
ings erected 

Pictuies rf school 1 uil dings of eacli division will be valuable in illustration 
of previiling conditions ind will be inscrtcl m tht annual rejMiit of this oIKcl 
now in preparation 
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DotLitci lepoit «ill nlio be due on Tul^ 15 fmn ihvi un aupenntendents on 
^clioo) finances eoienng tht fiscal lear encimg Juni. 30 1J04 This will enta.i! 
a sntement of all receipts and pvpenditures of school inone\ during the paitt 
^eir in each munieipility 

1 Total receipts of school fund are recognized as toming from the following 
jiossible sources BeguHr school land tax appropriation from funeral municipal 
fund loan from general municipal fund leeeipts from other sources 

3 Etpenditures should be detailed under the following headings Schoolhouse 
construction repairs on school buildings purchase construction or repair of 
sthocl furniture teachers salaries tiansportation of supplies incidLntaU 

3 \ further statement ivill be submitted on undischarged obligations in the 
nature of teachers' salaries and miscellaneous Items 

It IS understood that it may be found difhcult or impossible to sulmit this 
information in accurate detail in mans cases The law contemplates lionevpr 
that all such expenditures shall be made under the direct superMSion of the 
division, superintendent of schools and that no expense for school purposes shall 
be incurred by a municipaiitj except upon his approial and authorization (See 
Act No 74 sec 9 and Act No 82 see 3 (ff) as amended bi Act No 132 see I ) 
Unless the information essential to the aboie statement is available the division 
superintendent can not satisfactorily dischaige his official obligiriitions Expeiience 
in past months has shown it to be absolutelv necessary that municipal school 
finances be most cirefullj supei vised 

Conference with provincial tteasureis will doubtless be neceisar3 in order tc 
provide a complete record Eierj effort niust be made to supplj this information 
as requested but it the facts now desired can not be gnen with accutaiy the 
nearest possible approximation theieto will necessarily haie to msiier our present 
purpose. 

Gen EH A I. SlIPERIMESnEr^T, 



■ies 190*.] 



To meet the growing necessity and demand for agricultural instruction in our 
schools, the courses of study at present in preparation and which will be shortly 
issued provide for this teaching in the following manner: 

In the intermediate courses (Grades IV, V, and VI) plants of the Philippines 
are studied in the first year, animals of Malaysia in the second, and human 
physiology and hygiene in the third; while alternating twice each week is to be 
given instruction in gardening, elementary agriculture, and work with carpentry 

In "connection witii the agricultural work and extending through the three years, 
the little book Agriculture for Beginners will be read, and the pupils, under the 
direction of the teacher, will make experiments in the preparation and fertiliration 
of soils, in watering plants, in studying the destruction of injurious insects, and 
in planting and raising new garden and staple products. 

Among the secondary courses, tlie three years' course in agriculture, it is 
believed, will attract a eonsideralile number of pupils. Few, however, for this 
coming year will be fully prepared to enter upon this course without some 
additional preparatory instruction in general agriculture, which will hereafter 
be supplied by the work above outlined for the intermediate course. For the 
preparation of tiiesc students and also for the benefit of adult farmers who may 
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tiip t> tal^e U[ agiieultijil '^\ud^ i pio^i un 1 preparatory ^eir in if,iicuiture 
nrn be offeied Uuiing the school year 1904 5 This >ear s work will be based upon 
the text book Agiiculture foi Beginners adapted so far as la necessarj t« the 
tropical products and conditions found in the Philippines 

The years work should co\er the studi of soils their formation wil replenish 
ment both by fertilizers anl bj irrigation climate including rainfall seasonal 
changes stoinia etc plant physiolog> agronomy or the study of tropical 
crops plint di^eises injurious insects beneficial insects and animals domestic 

The work in this course can be considerably assisted b} a studi of the tulletins 
of the Bureau of Agriculture \ special bulletin is to be prej ared giving account 
of af,ricult iral lork already done in the schools of the Islands and with sug 
gestiie outlines for instruction this coming year 

A useful little book Hemmonwaj s How to Tilake 'School Gar lens has been 
ordered and will shortly be distributed 

C ENLRAL SLPEMNTENDENT 



■5 1904.] 

Manila, P. 1., July 1, ISO/f. 



A standing committee on industrial teaching hi been appomtel by tie General 
Superintendent for the purpose of assisting in the organization of the industrial 
work provide I bv the new course of study in the primary intermediate ind 
secondon courses Pamfhlets explaining these different courses of industrial 
teaching are m process of prepaiation They will deal with school gardening 
elementar( agriculture housekeeping and sewing for the primiri and inter 
mediate courses with mecham(.al draning carpentry and iron « iking in the 
secondary course The bulletin on meclnnical draning and wood and iron work 
ing m t) e secondary course is already in the piess It includes I sts of tools and 
equipment necessary with suggested plans for ships and buildings 

The Philippine School of Arts and Trades \ ill be able to auppU blue prints 
of detailed courses of studj also of \arious articles of furniture for \ ork of this 
niture such as drawing stands caipenter benches and cabinets 

In order to arrange these eoursts of work intelligently it is necessary to secure 
data regarding existing conditions and the individual needs of ea h province as 
well as the i leas of those in the held 

Tie committee would like to receive san p! i xnd phot grtphs of work done 
by the pupils 

Answers to tie following questions are desired 

1 Gne names of \meri an teichera who have shown good judgment m regard 
to industrial ork and state specilicalU in what lines jou consider them capable 
of teaching it 

2 What are the native industries of yo ir division anl in what particular 
locality is the best work being done' 

3 (jive full data as to the amount inl lalue of local manufactures in regard 
to the miintenai ct of the people an I also w here the flniihed product is sold 

4 Are many of the houses m jour division made of wood? Aie the vehicles 
furniture anl other articles of wo d of local manufacture? If not wheie are 
they made' 

5 nhat local industries should le fostered and j.ugmented b> inlustrial 
schools and what new industries wouH vou suggest' 
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6. What 9uppoi-t can !>e expected from the province, both material and moral, 
to further industrial work? The Ciovernment will supply a competent ttacher 
as well as tools, instruments, and aueh material as can not be obtained locally, 
after the province has furnished land, buildings, and furniture necessary. 

7. Are the native teachers capable of doing industrial teaching! If so, state 
•juaJifications. 

8. What attempt5, if any, have been made to teach industrial work? Describe 
fully when work was started, outfit, and by whom furnished, subject taught, num- 
ber of pupils instructed, character and quality of work done, and time devoted 

9. What class of pupils attend your highei achooli' Do you think industrial 
work will attract pupils ? 

The General Superintendent expects to secure through this committee, for publi- 
cation, detailed descriptions of the special industries throughout the Archipelago. 
Please distribute and collect and return to thig oHice the inclosed supplementary 

Gehehal Superibtendent. 



Manila, P. I.. .Jtily !, . 



Beginning this dite the following regulations for the conduct of business of 
tie officeo of the General Supeimtendent ani dmsion superintendents of the 
Bureau of Education will be effectiie 

1 411 correapon lence relating to official business from dnision superintendents 
and teachers will be directed to the General Sup ermten dent of Education Manili 
P I This applies to busmesi alTectina am dnisjon of the Generll Superintend 
ent B office 

2 A circular of lequiied forms for official coi reapondence is issued together 
with this circular for the information of dmaion supci intendents their clerks 
and all teachers of this Buicau 

3 Beginning this date the lecord division of the Buieau of Education will 
be reorganized and a cross reference ojstem of iiling will be instituted In order 
to lighten the nork of this bnneh of the General Superintendents office dmsion 
supeiintendents and other members of this Buieau are requeet«d to confine the 
matter of each communication to one single "subject 

4 The special attention of dmsion superintend enta is invited to the records 
of the offices of dmsion supeiintendents with a new of making these aa complete 
as possible and to the proper indcMns and filing of all official con espon tent e 

:, SupE 



Manim, p. 1., July 20, 1 



Your attention is hereby called to the following publications of the Bureau 
of Education, either already issued or soon to be issued; 

1. The Philippine Normal School. (Prospectus for the year 1903-4.) 

2. Course of Study in Vocal Music for Vacation Normal Institutes. By Mary 

R. Gordon -Dunster. 
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3. The Philippine School of Arts iind Trades, I Prospectus tor the year 1003-4.) 

4. The Pliilippine Nautical School. (Proapectiia for tlie year 1003-4.) 

5. The Treatment of Smallpox. 

6. Industrial Exhibits of Philippine Schools at the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 

hiliition. 

7. Courses of Instrut-tion for the Public Schools of the Philippine Islands. 

8. Cursos de Enseilanza para las Eseuelas Publicas de laa Islas Filipinas. 

(Spanish translation ol Bulletin No. 7,) 

9. Philippine Baptiantal Names with English Equivalents. 

10. Government in the United States. Prepared for use in the Philippine public 

schools. 

11. Courses in Mechanical Di'awing. Wood Working, and Iron Working for Pro- 

vincial Secondary Schools. 

12. Advanced courses in the Philippine Normal School. 

13. Colonial Governmeafs of European States. Prepared for use in the public 

schools. 

14. Codified School I-aw of the Philippine Islands, with Regulations of the 

General Superintendent. 

15. American Politics and Parliamentary Law, Explained for Filipino students, 

16. Agricultural Teaching in Primary and Intermediate Schools. 

17. Ethical Teaching in the Public Schools, 

18. Course in Housekeeping for Intermediate Schools. 
10. Teaching of Phonies to Filipino Children, 

20, (James and Athletic Training in the Public Schools. 

Single copies of these can be obtained by witting this oHice. If they are desired 
in considerable numbers, they should be requisitioned for on our regular requisi- 
tion blanks. 

Youc attention is also called to the inclosed circular of the E.vecutive Bureau 
in relation to publications for sale at that ofliee, 

(teiSEHAL Sltperintenoent. 



The following holidays arc authorized for the public schools of these Islands: 

School holidays which are also legal holidays; New Year's Day, January 1; 
Washington's Birthday, February 22; Holy Thursday; Good Friday; Decoration 
Day, May 30; Independence Day, July 4; Occupation Day, August 13; Thanks- 
giving Day; Christmas, December 25; Rizal Day, December 30. 

Second holidays which are not alfo legal holidays; Epiphany or Three Kings, 
January 0; Purification of the Blessed Virgin, February 2; Ascension Day, 
May 1; Corpus Christi; Assumption Day, August 16; All Saints' Day, November 
1 ; patron saint of the pueblo, one day only. 

Instruct all teachers to close their schools on the days above listed. 

Absences of teacheis on any of the above-listed days will not be included by 
the division superintendents in their monthly reports of absences to this office. 
Geserai. Superistekdent. 
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Vum attention is tailed to the following clialiges niude in the cmitiit appru- 
iniation bill relative to the salaries of division superintend cuts ami tiieir clevkn. 

Super intendents of schools will all be appointed at laigc and will lie afisigned to 
Kueh duty as is directed by the (iencral Superintendent of Edui-jitinn. Tlip 5nme 
iprnarks apply to clerks of thp school superintendents. 

The following places ave anthoriKivl hy the Act of tin- Commission t 

1 divi-iion ^superintendent +3,001) 

3 diMuon superintendents 2 500 

dniaion supenntendenls 2,250 

5 division superintendent- 2 000 

8 division suj*! intend enti 1 800 

S division sui)er! lite II dent 1 000 

clerks cUss 9 1 200 

e clerks, Class A ')00 

e clerks Class D AOO 

3 clerks. Class E 540 

3 cleiks Class F 480 

3 cleiks ClasiH IflO 

In addition to the ilio\e theie ui 1 -upennteiideid rt the Philippine Normal 
School at ?tOOO I superintendent of the Phdii.pine School of \it> ind Trader, 
at S2 400 

It mil be noticed thit the inininium sularj for a division Hupermtendent of 
sclioola has been ni»ed to $11)00 pei annum and tint specihc lalariea are no 
longer attached to the dilFeleiit selnwl divisions Hereafter VEioancies m any of the 
hidli grades will be tlllid b) [iiomotion re^rdless of the diviiion to which the 
»ii(i«rintendent nun In. iissigned to dati ind without necestitntinj t change of 
dnisions 

lo tin ne« -didiiif f ahiies for Anieri.'aii 



ichers. 


!■< aho 


3 teachers. . 


class 5.. 


M tea ch CIS, 


class e 


10 teachers 


class 1 


50 tuichers 


class S 


SO teacheis 


class •< 


eO teiichers 


cl«s>. 9 


350 teachers class 


)0 teachers 


class ] 


137 teaehei 


> clah-, 


1 13 teachei 


. Cl-ias 



BOO 

Provision is also made m this new appropriation bill for the payment of the 
actual and ntces^nry subsistence (not exceedii^ 3 pesos pei dieml of division 
superintendents while tniiehn„ on ofhcial liuiiness Such aciomiti im\ be here 
tfter be submitted 
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Tliiee jeari of nietiuctioii iii liuu^kpi^iiiii^ i^ iieaciibeil foi ill gills in the 
intermediate couiip A bulletin covering this work in detail is in preparation 
aiul in order to secure the eolHboration of teaclieis in lt^ prepaiation a pro 
visional table of toiitents mil copv of the introduction tiie iiicluiled herewith for 
general infoimation 

A hlue piint of the nio lei Filipino house i'!i il so inclosed ^\ liure rnipentei »oik 
has already hetn otgani/ed the necessary furniture foi tliis housi should be built 
by the studentn in ciiipentry and plans for diiiable ind artistic pieces of turnituie 
are being prepared in thi". office "ind mil shortiv be ^lupplied on lequest of the 
division superintendents 

It will probnhh be inipovsible for the Bureau of tduuitioii to issist in the 
expense of tonsti uctioii of these it oiiel hn iset o) of then t^iiij mcnt iiuk thfvc 
expenses should he i loiidi I foi I v 1 tal fun Is 



1. Introduction. 
II. The model Filipino houi^e and its funiitu; 

III. Notes on draina^ and sanitation. 

IV. Household pests and their destruction, 
V. Care of the house, floois, lumps, beds, hu 

VI. Simple recipes and nienut*. 
VII. Fruit preserves and jellies. 
VIII. The garden; treatment of fi'oiit yiiida; 
shrubs; the kitchen pirden : niushrooni 
IX Sick diet 

X The siek room »nd its fuini hmf;<. 
\1 Care and Ire sing f infants 



Introduofion — Regular in'^truction in houwkeeping foi all "nlf. in the intti 
mediate course his been prescribed m the courses of i istiiKtion published us 
Bulletin ^o 7 ct this Bureau The plan contnnpiates mstiuction twice a week 
for the three yejrs, of tJie intermediat* course js follows 

In the fiist intermediate year (Grade IV) the young girls wilt be taught— 
( 1 1 The ire of i house and its surroundings cleaning ventiKtion and winit i 
fion use of disinfectants and deodori7eis the destruction f liou ehold pests 
the care of diain^ sinks and ilosets 

(2) The taatefiil furnishing ind arrangement of i house the sala or luiUp, 
loom the hed chamber the guest chamber etc tie use and care of bed linen 
washing of linen soaps washing powders ironing starching the preparation 

nd care of table linen 

(3) The setting anl decoiation of i dining table Sewing should be pursued 
hv the girls both it a I ool and at then homes and should havi to do largely 
with the making of bed md table linen the embroidery (f doilies table mats 
and articles for use in the home 

In the second intermediate year ( Gride \ ] the girls w ill be tiught the cooking 
ind aening f mcil- The retijes anl simple menun to be ineli ded n thi 
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Imll.tin iiL pliiiiiid .it iiiaterMls that iiHunllj cm lie £<.imd iti tlie niaiket of 
tn Pihpjno tmvn U hcie addition of foieign jimteri ll^ is iii'iiln tliese arc -.iit-li 
iH il IS hplip\e(1 can Ix I'asilj secun'd bj impoitation and lire of Bucli natuu 
IS to distinotly henpflt tlie people h\ liiipioiement of tlieii diet nnd gtanrtard 
.if Inintr 

To (aiij out this initriiction the plnii of the Buieaii contemplates the erection 
of a "model Filipino houae" in connection with each school, either intermediate 
or sccondaiy This houw should have * laXa bedroom kitchen hath and closet 
It should be suitabh finished and equipped with furniture, cooking utensils 
thina ^'lasiime and linen In this building all thp prattical iiork should ht 
[lone A (laws of about twehe can lie mstnicled by the teacher at one time On 
mother page will be found plans and designs for such n building 

Sufficient spare should be allowed around the building for in artistic treatment 
of a small yard at the fiont and a kitelien gaiden at the rear work to he done in 
connection with the gaidening of the boj«. 

The remaining matter of this bulletin has lieen supplied by vaiious teachers 
ill this Bureau and in neaily all eases the sugirestions hai'e ipccived the test of 



There is tiansmitted undel sepamte comi to eaih division su|>ei intend ent i 
"Uggesteil plan of Imiiio sthoofhouse and grounds, which has been [nepared by 
the urchitettui al draftsmin of this Bureau The plan coiiteinplates a site of an 
fltre 01 more (m which may be planted trees and shrubs and which may ilao 
eontniii n school gaiden ind ample piny ground It is suggested tliat the side 
of tlie gioiinds faiing the load upon which the scliool is located be planted i\ith 
one -[leties of trees tthile tlie trees at the sides and leai of (ht land mB\ be 
^aiiml in chaiaitei and l>e repi esentative oi t^ pi(al of Philippine foiestn md 
al-io of foieign tices advmable to intioduce 

attention is again invited to a previous cireulai uiging upon ilii isicin snpd 
intendents the idvisabilitv at this time of haiing suitable pieees of land deoilid 
as permanent ■T.ites foi schoolhouses 

There is inclosed mth the pi iii of the bariio school and gi jiinds a blue piint 
of the suggested plan for shops foi wood aud iron work in pioiincial high schools 
ind also a plan foi school grounds and buildings foi the Risal Institute the 
pioiineial school of Occidental Negioa at Bacolod This last plan may be of 
inl(i(st IS showing 1 good aiianjtemcnt il buildings and giounds foi i pioMucial 



Bi en cfHiui'c.^ Attention is called to the following system of nonien 
ises, indieatiHl in Bulletin No. 7 of this Huieau— the bulletin < 
s of Instruction." 
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